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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


HE war is moving swiftly to its climax. That does not 

mean that there will be any early decision, but that the 
maximum of intensity in the fighting in Belgium and France 
is already on the point of being reached, and that a further 
extension of the struggle seems immediately imminent. The 
limits of that cannot be set. Switzerland is hourly expecting 
attack, Germany’s purpose presumably being to turn the 
French right wing in conjunction with Italy, attacking simul- 
taneously on the Savoy frontier. However that may be, Italy 
is already so near the brink of war that it becomes increasingly 
dificult for Signor Mussolini to draw back, in spite of the 
urgency of the appeal President Roosevelt has made to him. 
Italy's belligerency would involve Turkey and Egypt auto- 
matically in the hostilities, and Greece and Yugoslavia would 
almost inevitably be drawn in. So, sooner or later, would 
Rumania and Bulgaria and Hungary. Almost all Europe, except 
Spain, whose continued neutrality seems probable, would be 
at war. But Russia’s attitude may have considerable influence 
on the course of events. It looks at present as if she approves 
neither the extension of Italy’s power in the Balkans nor the 
further extension of Germany’s power anywhere. Her support 
might conceivably enable the Balkan States to remain neutral 
and at peace. But that seems improbable. In the major 
theatre the German rush has been largely stemmed after 
the fall of Holland, but the full weight of attack may not have 
been felt yet. 


The New Ministers 


Mr. Churchill has now completed the construction of his 
new Ministry except for a few unimportant under-secretary- 
ships. Few of the changes are notable, and a good many seem 
neither notable nor necessary. After Mr. Chamberlain’s 
Purposeless stirabout of offices two months ago further changes 
can only ensure further dislocation except when they are 
obviously changes for the better. Mr. Churchill had, of course, 
to find places for a number of Labour and Opposition Liberals, 
and the appointment of Sir Archibald Sinclair to the Air 





Ministry, Mr. Herbert Morrison to the Ministry of Supply and 
Mr. Ernest Bevin to the Ministry of Labour have been 
generally welcomed, as they should be. The retention of Sir 
John Anderson and Lord Woolton, and, of course, of Lord 
Halifax, in their present posts is reassuring, but why Mr. Walter 
Elliot, who has done at least as well at the Ministry of Health 
as his successor, Mr. Malcolm MacDonald, is likely to, has 
been dropped altogether (particularly when an Englishman is 
made Secretary for Scotland) is inexplicable. Perhaps the most 
interesting appointment, and perhaps the most important, is that 
of Lord Beaverbrook to the new post of Minister for Aircraft 
Production. His drive and energy should secure, what 
above all other things is essential at the present moment, a swift 
and substantial expansion of aircraft output. One satisfactory 
result of the change of Premiership is that Sir Horace Wilson 
has reverted to his normal role of civil servant. 


The Conquest of Holland 


Surprise, overwhelming force and treachery from within on an 
unbelievable scale have added Holland to the lengthening list of 
the victims of violated neutrality. Five days sufficed for Ger- 
many to sweep through and reduce the small and untried Dutch 
army to such straits that it had no choice but to surrender. 
Holland has been swallowed by the invader before there was 
time for any help to reach her from the Allies by land except 
small advance guards, and when the only substantial aid that 
could be given was in the air. The swiftness of her fall was 
due ‘o the attacks in the rear by heavily armed parachutists and 
men landed with machine-guns from aeroplanes, and most of 
all by a network of treachery from within. This powerful 
diversion in the rear played a great part in disorganising 
the defence on the perimeter of the water-lines, where rapidly 
advancing mechanised units of the enemy, preceded by waves 
of bombers, cut off the Dutch armies from outside aid and rolled 
them up into a ball within the narrow circle which includes 
the bulk of Holland’s population. If the fight had been con- 
tinued the chief cities would have been razed to the ground. 
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To avoid such a massacre of civilians the Dutch forces have 
capitulated. The Germans have entered Amsterdam and the 
Hague, and it remains for Queen Wilhelmina and her Govern- 
ment to exercise sovereignty over the Dutch Empire from 
English soil. For this brutal conquest no blame can attach to 
the Allies. Their aid was not sought till it was too late, and 
even preliminary staff talks had not been possible. 


Japan and the Dutch Indies 


There have been no protests even from extreme American 
isolationists against the Allied landings in the Dutch West 
Indian islands of Curacao and Aruba, and there is no disposition 
to regard them as a threat to the maintenance of the Pan- 
American safety belt. But the Dutch possessions in the East 
Indies present a more formidable problem. Japan, Great 
Britain and the United States have all taken their stand upon 
the maintenance of the status quo in the Pacific, and on 
Monday the British Ambassador in Tokyo re-asserted the 
British view, and said that his Government had no intention of 
intervening in the islands. The American Secretary of State, 
Mr. Cordell Hull, has again said in unmistakable terms that 
forcible interference there would endanger peace in the Pacific 
—and the American battle fleet is still stationed in full strength 
at Hawaii. Happily the Dutch authorities in the Netherlands 
Indies seem to have the situation well in hand. They have 
seized the German merchant ships which have been lying in 
the harbours since the outbreak of war, and are arranging for 
the internment of enemy aliens. If the Germans fail in the 
efforts they are reported to have made to stir up trouble among 
the Batavians, the Dutch—whatever happens in Holland— 
should be able to look after the islands in the Indies for them- 
selves, and afford no plausible pretext for any ambitious 
Imperialist Power to offer “ protection.” 


The Italian Demonstrations 


Italy, who in April, 1938, signed an agreement with this 
country declaring expressly that “any attempt by either of 
them to employ the methods of publicity and propaganda at its 
disposal in order to injure the interests of the other would be 
inconsistent with the good relations which it is the object of 
the present agreement to establish,” is delivering herself over 
to an increasing orgy of anti-British propaganda, through her 
controlled Press, the mouths of some of her Ministers and street 
demonstrations which, whether or not they are officially in- 
spired, clearly enjoy official blessing. Particularly violent attacks 
are made on the British contraband control, concerning which 
America was complaining not so long ago that undue favour 
was being shown to the Italians. There are three explanations 
of the manifestations. They may be a calculated diversion, 
designed to help Germany by confusing Allied plans and 
dividing British effort ; they may, more probably, represent an 
attempt (which is unlikely to succeed) to provoke the Allies 
into declaring war on Italy, who would thus avoid the role of 
aggressor, or they may be a genuine endeavour to whip up the 
reluctant masses of Italy for a war about to be declared by 
Signor Mussolini. The warning issued to Americans to leave 
Italy is significant. All the Allied naval and military dis- 
positions against any eventuality have been taken long since, 
but the belligerency of Italy would create a new Fifth Column 
problem here and in France. 


In Northern Norway 


Larger operations nearer home have had the effect of divert- 
ing attention from the struggle that is still going on in Norway. 
The position in the extreme north at Narvik has been that of a 
siege in which the Allies have been very slowly tightening their 
lines; but the pace quickened last Monday, when French troops 
were landed seven miles north of the town, in the rear of the 
German positions, under cover of the guns of British war- 
ships. Norwegian batteries engaged the retreating enemy. 
The Germans advancing towards the north from Namsos in the 
hope of raising the siege will not be unopposed on the way. 
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It is reported from Stockholm that a Norwegian front is t - fo 
. ° . ° . ' 
shape at Mosjoen, and that in this region Germans landed § on 


transports were surrounded and their ships sunk, _ 
whether the sinking was due to naval, aerial or land attacks as ies 
stated. Lord Halifax said last Monday that he had assured 4 z of 
Norwegian Foreign Minister that our engagements in the Iw ae 
Countries would not affect Britain’s determination to give ms 


possible assistance to Norway. The fact must not be op d ad 
looked that the more Germans we can keep occupied in No < 
the more we reduce the reserves available for use elsewhe, hopes: 
Numerous as the Germans are, it is absurd to suppose that th: every 

numbers or their equipment are without limit. We have hes Any 
of the danger of dispersing our own forces. The enemy hy pie 


govern 


; oa 4 resistec 
as much to lose by the dispersal of his. can be 
ave all sec’ 
America’s Concern with ¢ 


The reaction of the American Press to the invasion of Holla who, 
and Belgium shows that President Roosevelt was speaking fy = 
the vast majority of his countrymen when he cabled to 4 ™™"' 
King of the Belgians that the “cruel invasion” had shocdy on 
and angered the people of the United States. He lost no tig of the 
in instructing the Secretary of the Treasury to “ freeze” g 
moneys and credits of Belgium, Holland and Luxemburg. §, The 
has been careful to say nothing which would indicate ay Th 
change of view about America’s non-participation in the wef jyorn 
but has not hesitated to warn the American Republics that thyll of its 
cannot consider themselves wholly safe, and he proposes to aiff at un 
Congress for additional appropriations for national defenef  yisior 
There are few public men in the United States who wou dang 
venture to advocate intervention in the war, and yet even th of d 
general public is becoming aware of the fact that the wari doth 
drawing nearer to them, and that no one can say what the new and) 
future will bring forth. The feeling is at least growing tu Now 
more might be done to facilitate the equipment of the Allis shou 
and to remove some of the financial drawbacks of the “ cad profi 
and carry” provision for purchasss. A powerful article sem speci 
by Dorothy Thompson from Paris to the Republican Ne to d 
York Tribune urges Republicans to agree to Mr. Roosevelt's eM My. 
election. There is an increasing prospect that, whether ki eal 


Republicans agree or not, he will be re-elected. crea! 
. fron 
Fear in the Balkans ther 


The German invasion of the Low Countries, so far fronfR bute 
releasing the Balkans from their anxieties, has shown then mus 
once again the perfidy of the Nazis in their treatment dg ‘hu 
neutrals, and left them speculating as to when their turn wi Wa 
come. In Yugoslavia the mounting indignation against Ge “iv! 
many and Italy is expressing itself in terms of pan-Slyg pur 
solidarity, and there is a warmer feeling towards Russia, wit thal 
whom a Yugoslav trade delegation has just signed three trai this 
conventions. In Bulgaria, the country which has presented th 
greatest obstacles to a full Balkan entente, the reaction to rece’ En 
events has been most remarkable. The Foreign Affairs Com 


mittee of the Sobranje has agreed unanimously that Bulgam : 
should seek to improve her relations with her neighbours, ant om 
C 


the President of the Sobranje has informed the members of! “ 
Greek trade delegation visiting Sofia that a solid politic a 
agreement between his country and Greece would be welcome : 


Turkish influence has been working strongly in Sofia with if - 
view to producing better relations between Bulgaria and othe . 
Balkan States. Throughout all South-Eastern Europe emotion 
have been deeply aroused, and the fear of Germany is univers! ™ 
Yet German propaganda is ceaselessly active, and the censtt - 
ship is often used to its advantage. “ 
New Hopes in India 4 

Two messages to The Times from India once more revit in 
the hope, which has so often been disappointed, that a sm@— bl 
gathering of representative men may get together to discus Ww 


the basis of a new Indian Constitution. On Friday it WR m 
announced that Mr. Gandhi had proposed precisely this an 
suggested that this preliminary conference should also discus 
specifically such Indo-British questions as defence and coir 





















mercial interests On Wednesday it was reported that the move- 
ment for a political truce in India was growing in face of the 

wth of the Nazi menace in Europe. Prominent Indians have 
issued appeals for the formation of Coalition Governments in 
the Provinces. Nothing could be more valuable than the adop- 
tion of that suggestion. It has been proved that the provincial 
svernments under Indian Ministries could work with great 
success; and the more experience Indians acquire in legislation 
and administration the better the prospects for the purely self- 
governing India which is the goal of British as weil as of Indian 
hopes. This may prove to be the golden moment, and almost 
every reservation on the British side should be renounced. 
Any settlement that threatened civil war in India must be 
resisted, but there are risks that ought to be taken today, and 
can be safely taken, when the menace of Hitlerism is driving 
ll sections of Indian opinion into unity with one another and 
with the British. The new Secretary for India, Mr. Amery 
who, unlike Mr. Churchill, was a supporter of the Govern- 
ment of India Act), has a great opportunity. A Coalition Govern- 





























‘aking {yy ox ihe meee ein sige? Be 

d to agg mene at Westminster is more popular in Indian Congress circles 

) shock than a Conservative. Congress feels that the Labour Members 
of the Ministry understand its aspirations. 

0 ting : 

eze ” al , 

urg, yg) The Parachute Raiders 

ate any The enemy is versatile in his use and exploitation of ruses de 

the wa, guerre. The employment of parachute troops has owed most 

hat th of its success to the element of surprise, causing disorganisation 

S tai at unexpected points in Holland and Belgium, where little pro- 

defenel® vision had been made to cope with lightning raids. The 





’ WOU danger has been increased by the cunning and illegal disguise 






























ven th of dressing the parachutists in Allied uniforms or civilian 
Wat MF clothes. The enemy frequertly resorted to this trick in Poland 
he newll and Norway, but the lesson had not been fully appreciated. 
ng thi’ Now the Allies know and are fully alive to the danger, and it 
All should soon be possible to make such attacks in the rear un- 
“lf profitable. It must be dealt with by a widespread organisation 
le ‘cage = specifically designed for the purpose, and in such a way as not 
| New to divert from their task troops operating according to plan. 
ts we Mr. Eden has announced that full provision has been made to 
tT Ue deal with such raiders, but to supplement this he is very wisely 
creating a force of Local Defence Volunteers, in which men 
from seventeen to sixty-five may give part-time service, and 
there has been an immediate rush to join. Forces must be distri- 
fron buted at vulnerable points all over the country, and the units 
then must be well equipped and highly mobile. To drop para- 
at dm chutists in the uniform of their own country is a legitimate act of 
1 wily war; but for Germans to come disguised as Allied soldiers or 
Ge-f# civilians is a flagrant abuse of the laws of war which should be 
Sin punishable with death. Germany herself, by her protestation 
wit’ that no such disguises have been employed, seems to admit 
trak@m this. 
| the 
ca’ Enemy Aliens in Britain 
a In view of the treachery from within which has played so 
ani ‘Sinister a part in all of the German invasions the safety of the 
country demands that no half-measures should be taken to 





guard against it here, even if hardship is imposed dn many 
innocent persons. The Home Secretary has ordered the intern- 
ment of all male enemy aliens between the ages of 16 and 60 
in the eastern counties of England and Scotland (excluding 
London) and the Channel counties to the east of Dorset. Male 
aliens of whatever nationality in the same areas must live under 
severe restrictions. This drastic treatment of foreigners the 
majority of whom are perfectly loyal to the Allies is regrettable, 
but there is no alternative. It is promised that the measures 
will be mitigated when circumstances permit. Amongst these 
aliens it may be taken as certain that there are some who are 
in the employment of the Nazis, awaiting the moment when a 
blow will be dealt and their pre-arranged services in the rear 
will be counted upon. This is a case when the innocent 
must suffer for the guilty, as they would, no doubt, 
themselves recognise. No chances can be taken when so much 
is at stake. 
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The Week in Parliament 


Our Parliamentary Correspondent writes: Mr. Chamberlain 
himself has set a fine example of sacrifice and restraint. 
Unfortunately the same cannot be said of some of his followers 
in the House of Commons. They are at no pains to hide their 
chagrin and seize every opportunity of making their attitude 
known. No douot it was fitting and proper that when Mr. 
Chamberlain took his seat on Monday he should be accorded 
an ovation from the back benches. But one felt that the 
demonstrators might at least have had the fairness to receive 
the new Prime Minister with equal enthusiasm. After all, Mr. 
Churchill himself was not responsible for the change. He had 
done everything possible to support his former chief, and had 
accepted his full share of responsibility for the mistakes of the 
Norwegian campaign. He was surely entitled to a less grudging 


welcome than he actually received. This surly temper found 


expression in the speech of Sir Irving Albery, who expressed 
“strong resentment against the action of certain Privy Coun- 
cillors, and others who followed them, in turning what should 
have been a debate on the conduct of affairs in Norway into 
a political manoeuvre.” Sir Irving, and those who think like 
him, do not seem to recognise that the leaders of the revol! 
last week—whether they were right or wrong—genuinely 
believed that a drastic change was imperative in the nationa 
interest. It took no little courage for the younger men 
especially to act as they did, and there is no good reason why 
they should be subjected to these splenetic reproaches. 
* + * * 

No two persons, especially if they are actively engaged in 

politics, will ever agree about the precise composition of a 


Ministry. Mr. Churchill’s list has contained a fair number 
of surprises. On the whole he seems to have decided on a 
compromise. The claims of the various Party organisations 


have not been ignored, but neither have they been allowed to 
insist on their own nominees. The Prime Minister exercised 
his personal judgement and his selection has confounded the 
prophets. He himself will perform a dual function. He will 
preside over the War Cabinet and also, in his capacity as 
co-ordinator of Defence, over the meetings of the three Service 
Ministers. Presumably the day-to-day conduct of the War 
will be left in the hands of the latter body. In other words, 
it is not improbable that the War will be directed by two Com- 
mittees, each under the supervision of Mr. Churchill. It is 
an interesting and novel arrangement. 
* * * x 


An unprecedented situation has been created in the House 
of Commons. When Mr. Lloyd George became Prime Minister 
in the last War, Mr. Asquith was at once recognised as Leader 
of the Opposition. Indeed, this position was specifically 
claimed for him by his followers. ‘Today there is no party, 
apart from the I.L.P. and Mr. Gallacher, which professes to 
oppose the Government of the day. Clearly this will produce 
difficulties. No one who knows the working of the House can 
fail to recognise that an Opposition is an essential part of the 
Parliamentary machine. Obviously it will be necessary to 
invent some temporary substitute, and a great deal will depend 
upon the performance of those lieutenants who have been left 
behind on the Labour and Liberal benches. This week the 
spokesmen were Mr. Lees-Smith and Sir Percy Harris. It 
would not be surprising, however, if, when the reconstruction 
is completed, both these gentlemen were found on the Treasury 
bench. Particularly in the Labour Party some acting leader 
will need to be found with sufficient authority to speak for, 
and control, the back benchers. At Westminster, as at Bourne- 
mouth, the overwhelming majority supports the new Govern- 
ment but, as was shown by one of the speeches on Monday, 
there are still a few who are less concerned with the War than 
with their familiar political themes. 

. * * * 

I wish to correct one misprint in last week’s Parliamentary 
column. It was there stated that Commander Bower had been 
“ scarcely cheered ” by his colleagues in uniform. This sentence 
should have read “ fiercely cheered.” 
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T HIS country is bracing itself to meet new perils under 
new leadership. The imminence of the peril and the 
change of Government are not unconnected. There seems 
every reason to believe that Herr Hitler, misreading utterly 
the effect of a political crisis on the national effort, chose 
this moment to launch his offensive in the West. And 
that attack in itself was undoubtedly responsible for the 
swift and smooth transition from Mr. Chamberlain’s leader- 
ship to Mr. Churchill’s. That is already a matter of history. 
Mr. Chamberlain is serving loyally under Mr. Churchill as 
Mr. Churchill had served loyally under him, and to the 
sum of their differing but necessary qualities is joined still 
the wise judgement, the calm resolution and the high in- 
tegrity of Lord Halifax. On them pre-eminently the 
Government rests. Mr. Attlee and Mr. Greenwood, while 
in many respects not the outstanding figures in the Labour 
Party, represent in the War Cabinet the unwavering support 
of that Party as a whole, and, together with the appointment 
of Sir Archibald Sinclair to the Air Ministry, make the new 
administration representative as no Government in the last 
war was of the country as an undivided whole. That is an 
immense advantage, and it is all the greater for the inclusion 
in the Government of men like Mr. Bevin, who come from 
the industrial rather than the political wing of the Labour 
movement. 

There is no profit in discussing Mr. Churchill’s adminis- 
tration man by man. Not all the new Ministers are im- 
provements on the old, and one or two who well may be 
have yet to demonstrate it. Of those who believe there are 
two men indispensable in the present crisis some would 
have preferred to see Lord Halifax the head of the Govern- 
ment, and some Mr. Churchill. Those, and there are 
avowedly many such in the Labour Party, who would have 
preferred that Mr. Chamberlain should retire, not merely 
from the Premiership, but from the Cabinet, do well to 
recognise that it is at the express desire of Mr. Churchill, 
who has worked daily with him for eight months, that he 
remains, and that the new Prime Minister would certainly 
not offer any place in his restricted Cabinet at this crisis 
from dictates of mere chivalry. Apart from his personal 
qualities, to which his Cabinet colleagues have borne fre- 
quent testimony, Mr. Chamberlain is the titular and the 
accepted leader of the Conservative Party. He is more a 
party man than either Mr. Churchill or Lord Halifax, and 
his presence in the Cabinet has the same importance—apart 
from other grounds—as Mr. Attlee’s. Now the Cabinet is 
formed. The othe: Ministries are filled. Some of the best of 
Mr. Chamberlain’s appointments are continued. The new 
Prime Minister, by the vigour of his personality, will inspire 
the country to new efforts, and charge it with new confi- 
dence. The only concern is lest in his zeal he should overtax 
his strength. The dual office of Prime Minister and Minis- 
ter of Defence is a heavy charge. It is essential that he 
should school himself to devolve. 

Thus captained the nation faces an ordeal sterner than 
any other in its history. The prostitution of the air in 
the service of war, and Germany’s present preponderance of 
strength in that element, means, among many things, that 
foreign troops may reach English soil, and have to be dealt 
with there, for the first time since the bow-and-arrow war 
of the Norman Conquest. They are likely to be few. 
The Navy is a surer shield than ever so far as invasion 
by sea is concerned, and the Royal Air Force has already 
demonstrated its unquestioned superiority, machine for 
machine, and pilot for pilot, over the enemy. But the im- 
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mensity of Germany’s air force constitutes a peril it y 
be folly to underrate, even though her pilots May & 
teriorate in quality as the front-rank fighters mee; the: 
fate. Except in rare cases the chivalry of the air js y 
known in Germany. Civilians in Belgium and Holla 
are being ruthlessly machine-gunned and bombed. The, 
will be no greater mercy for our own if the opportuniy 
for ruthlessness offers here. Meanwhile Herr Hitler hy 
added two more felonies to his black and lengthening lig 
So far from giving the smallest excuse for his attack 
them, Holland and Belgium, like Norway, have done thep, 
selves grave injury by the very rigour of their neutral, 
since it forbade them from so much as discussing yi 
France and Britain the contingency of an attack } 
Germany. In every detail the history of twenty-five yex 
ago repeats itself. Less than a week before war broke oy 
then the German Minister in Brussels assured the Belgian 
that they had no need for anxiety. Then, as now, the fay 
and hollow pretext of an impending attack on Belgium 
French and British troops was adduced. Then, indeed; 
twelve-hour ultimatum was presented. This time Belgiyy 
was invaded before she had even received the invader; 
demands. The fate of Holland was the same, but he 
preparations were less adequate and the capitulation of he 
army after five days’ fighting is a grave blow, though om 
that was not entirely unforeseen. An unchanged German 
has fallen upon an unchanged Belgium. King Albert, wha 
the blow fell, immediately put himself at the head of hi 
country’s troops. King Leopold, who, as a boy of thirteen, 
donned a private’s uniform in the trenches on the Yser in 
1915, has done the same today. The victory which ult- 
mately crowned the father’s arms is of good omen for th 
son’s. 

But the struggle that must come first will be more bitter 
more deadly, and more searching than the four-years’ wa 
It will come far nearer to our doors. It will call for courag: 
and discipline and endurance such as was demanded ¢ 
the Belgians then, but not of the civilian population of thi 
country. The character of the war is already being revealed 
and could always have been predicted. Victory will k 
ours if we can withstand the blows that Hitler will rap 
on us with concentrated force till the inevitable strain o 
his supplies first slows his aggression down, and then bring 
it to a halt. Defensive measures that ought to have bets 
taken long since must be taken without a day’s dela 
Anti-air-raid precautions of all kinds must be intensified 
Life may be saved and morale preserved by them 
Measures for coping with an incursion of German troop 
by air must be improvised forthwith. The offer of th 
services of the British Legion, made by the Legion’s Pres: 
dent, Sir Frederick Maurice, on Sunday, should k& 
accepted at once. There is the nucleus there of an organist 
tion covering the whole kingdom; the Local Volunted 
Defence Force whose creation Mr. Eden, as Secretary ft 
War, announced on Tuesday will need leadership a 
training. The Legion should be able to supply both. b 
searching out possible traitors within our frontiers effectir 
action must take precedence of abstract justice. The inter 
ment plan put in operation on Sunday, and the wider pla 
announced on Monday, will fall hardly on thousands @ 












completely innocent men and women. It must be so. Nof 


risks can be taken now. And most of those interned wil 

soon be able to dispel suspicion and regain their liberty. 
Not only the British Army, but the British people, » 

going into battle. Before those whose part in the war lie 
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4 home plain duties lie. They must cultivate a calm 
cpurage, checking irresponsible rumour and denouncing 
jefeatist talk. ‘They must work as they never worked 
pefore at any task which furthers the national effort in any 

ere. They must let no disaster daunt them, at home or 
sd the field. It was after four years of disaster—the retreat 
" the Marne in 1914, the Gallipoli failure in 1915, the 
daughter of Verdun and the Somme in 1916, Passchendaele 
ind the deadly peak of the submarine peril in 1917, the all- 
but successful German drive in the spring of 1918—that 
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HE part played by the Labour Party during the last 
T ten days is likely to prove a decisive turning point 













Ve yeux in its history. At one stroke it appears to have released 
roke og self from all the drawbacks from which it has never 
Belgian ceased to suffer from 1926 until now. From the General 
the fa Strike it emerged discredited through the part it had 





taken in condoning direct action levelled at the nation 
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ony yawhole. After its short period of administration which 
Belgiun | eaded in 1931, when it separated itself from those of its 
wader: | elements which were ready to join a National Govern- 
but he ment, it appeared to stand for methods of reckless finance 
1 of he ona class policy which disregarded the laws of economics. 
ih on From those two setbacks it had never fully tecovered. It 





had always been open to the reproach that, unlike the 
Liberal Party, it appealed not to the nation as a whole, 
but to a Working-class section of the nation, and this weak- 
ness seemed to be inherent in it owing to its dependence 
on the organisation and resources of the trades unions. 
Some of its most ardent supporters complained of its trade 
unionist conservatism and its willingness to settle down 
in an opposition frame of mind which threatened to leave 
















bitter it permanently in opposition and without the mentality 
> wa | of a party about to form a Government. 
vurag: But in the course of a few days its whole situation has 
led gf been changed, though the circumstances which led to the 
f this change have been developing during the last three or four 
vealed years. Its attitude of approval of the war policy—unlike 
ill be its belated acceptance of the war policy in 1914—1s the 
| rain direct logical consequence of its attitude to European 
in oo politics since the Abyssinian and Spanish wars, and 
ring especially since Munich. In those matters its opinion 
been coincided with Mr. Churchill’s and with those of the 
clay, Independent Liberals and a group of Conservatives. The 
ified | point is that, on the issue which became the supreme one 
rem. in all politics, the Labour Party identified itself with a 
oop European policy which far transcended its sectional 
thi mterests in the past. In opposition it gave support 
rei: ‘0 the war policy of Mr. Chamberlain’s Government, 
be but left itself free to criticise, aiming at a criticism 





which would press for a more strenuous prosecution 
of the war. 

Until ten days ago it was simply in the position of 
giving moral support to the Government with some detach- 
ment from the Opposition benches. But on Tuesday last 
week it came out in a new role and gave full and impas- 
sioned expression to the feeling which was sweeping the 
country, and declared that the Government as then con- 
stituted was incapable of conducting the war. The event 
showed that this feeling was equally shared by large 
numbers of Conservative members as well as by the 
Liberals, but the Labour Party had the statesmanlike 
intuition to seize the moment, obviously in no party spirit, 
to make itself the spearhead of the attack, and thus force 
a reconstruction of the Government. It may be that the 
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the Allied armies collected their strength for the series of 
strokes that gave them victory before that year was out. 
It seems impossible that we have before us a four-years’ 
war today. There is every sign that Germany will stake 
everything—is staking everything—on a _ concentrated 
assault. It will be terrific in its impact, and much ground 
may have to be yielded for a time. It is a contest of 


endurance against momentum, and morally and materially 
we have a power of endurance that the Germans lack. We 
shall need it all. 









same result would soon have been obtained by other 
means. It may be that the actual taking of a vote of the 
House was only incidental in the conflict. But the fact 
remains that at a moment when all classes and all parties 
in the country were deeply disturbed at what it believed 
to be inept conduct of the war the Labour Party acted, 
and for the first time in its history led a movement not 
partisan or sectional but national. That is a fact which, 
quite apart from its special policy, will stand it in good 
stead in the future. Though there is much in its normal 
policy which will continue to be disapproved of, it has 
now acquired a new prestige in the eyes of the whole 
nation. 

If it should be said that the Labour Party gave its 
support to the Government also in the last war, the 
answer is that it did so reluctantly and in a very different 
spirit. On August 2nd, 1914, it opposed Britain’s entry 
into the war. On August 6th it adopted a non-committai 
attitude. In 1915 Mr. Arthur Henderson was authorised 
to join the Coalition Government, but the Party was deeply 
divided, and its attitude throughout the war was that of 
a minority. There was profound discontent among the 
trades unions, and strike threats caused grave anxiety to 
the Government. Today the trade urion movement is 
solidly behind the war policy, and Mr. Ernest Bevin and 
other leaders have pledged the whole strength of the 
trades unions in working for victory. The Party Con- 
ference at Bournemouth, by an overwhelming majority, 
endorsed the decision of its leaders, taken in advance of 
the meeting, to join Mr. Churchill’s Government. 

It goes without saying that the Labour Ministers in the 
Government will put aside their party programme for the 
period of the war, and that they will make no attempt to 
promote the drastic policy which was prepared for and 
adopted by the Bournemouth Conference. There are 
some items in it which are not of a party character, and 
to these they may be expected to draw the attention of 
their colleagues. The Labour manifesto, for example, 
urges the importance of planning during war-time 
measures which will ease the subsequent transition to 
peace conditions. Since that is a matter which no war 
Government should neglect they may do a good service 
by keeping it to the fore. 

One important result of the formation of the new 
Government is that it leaves the House of Commons 
without any formal or organised Opposition, and it may 
therefore be feared that it will leave it without effective 
and desirable criticism. This defect can only be remedied 
if the House as a whole faces a new situation, which 
imposes on it the duty of a critical attitude to the Execu- 
tive free from interference by the Whips. Greater responsi- 
bilities will be put upon the private member than have 
been accepted or permitted in normal times. Fortunately 
Mr. Churchill is a leader who has every reason to look 
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with sympathy upon the private member, and it is to be 
hoped that he will be as tolerant of him in office as he 
was friendly when he was out. The House has a splendid 
opportunity to release itself from some of the inhibitions 
which have been fostered by the party machines. The old 
strict party alignments do not correspond to any present 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HE late Prime Minister's resignation broadcast will rank 
very high in radio history. The impression Mr. Chamber- 
lain made was all the deeper because he was obviously not trying 
to make it. There was the dramatic element of surprise. Few 
listeners can have caught the significance of the fact that the 
speaker was announced not as “the Prime Minister,” but as 
“the Right Hon. Neville Chamberlain,” and the opening 
sentences, on the invasion of the Low Countries, were exactly 
what would be expected in a Prime Minister’s broadcast. Mr. 
Chamberlain clearly felt that in dealing with that first and his 
own position later he was putting things in their right propor- 
tions. Again, he was most manifestly not secking sympathy, 
but he could have gone no better way to get it than by the 
simplicity, dignity and sincerity of his statement, the warmth 
of his reference to “ my friend and colleague,” Mr. Winston 
Churchill, and his readiness to serve under his successor in any 
capacity. No speech Mr. Chamberlain has delivered in his 
three years’ Premiership can have rallied public opinion to him 
more effectively than this short address an hour or two after he 
had laid the Premiership down. 
* * 7 * 

After thirty-seven years The Riddle of the Sands has come 
full into its own. Every page of the story of the Frisian 
Islands, behind whose sandbanks Germany was planning the 
construction of the fleet of shallow boats for the invasion of 
Holland-—or England—has an arresting relevance today, and 
the charts with which even the small popular reprint is pre- 
faced show in detail that waste of sand and water behind the 
islands where Germany and Holland join. Strange that the 
author of a book which centres round the figure of a renegade 
Englishman in foreign service should himself meet his death at 
the hands of a firing-party. But in no sense was Erskine 
Childers a traitor. I met him during the last war, in which 
he served in the Royal Naval Volunteer Reserve and won the 
D.S.C. He had no part in the Easter Rebellion in Dublin in 
1916, and, passionate Irishman though he was, he worked for 
Irish freedom by constitutional means right down to the Anglo- 
Irish Treaty of 1921. But then he broke away from the Free 
State Government and fought with the Republican Army 
against it, till in November, 1922, he was captured, and a fort- 
night later court-martialled and shot in Dublin. 

. * * * 

The spread of the war is having serious effects in Whitehall 
—or what may still be called for convenience Whitehall, even 
though it includes both Bloomsbury and Berkeley Square. The 
Ministry of Information finds its activities considerably re- 
stricted. Norway and Holland and Sweden are beyond its reach 
except by radio, and the same is largely true, and may be truer, 
of Belgium. One result is that the very useful Review of the 
Foreign Press is no longer being published, for half its quota- 
tions were from papers which no longer appear or are under 
enemy direction. The Ministry of Economic Warfare is in 
much the same position, and Mr. Dalton, the new Minister, 
may find that he has succeeded to something like a sinecure. 
Holland, Norway and all the countries on the Baltic are now 
outside its scope, and if Italy enters the war the Mediterranean 
can be largely ruled out. As all American ships are kept clear 
of the war-zone every extension of that zone reduces the dangers 
of complications with her, till they are now virtually non- 
existent. There should be some small saving on staff-salaries. 

* * * 

As the war moves westward the position in Eire must demand 

increasing attention. We have seen what internal Nazi intrigue 
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reality. The war has thrown up new problems, new gig 
culties, new challenges to initiative and resource, and th, 
courage with which these will be met depends Not 
Conservatism, Liberalism or Labour, but still g 
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forces in character which will be at the disposal of 4 ot 
nation in an hour of danger. ’ i. 
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means in countries like Norway and Holland. There are fey 










































































sympathisers with Hitlerism in Eire, but there is a Germ Mfurther St 
Minister in Dublin, and wherever a German Legation exigy ie wm" 
there exists a centre of enemy intrigue of the most active agi battle 
dangerous order. Herr Hitler might or might not find thence # 
occupation of Eire convenient for the execution of his play i pared 
If he did he would treat it as he has every other small county erty 
when it suited him. Eire would be in little danger from th joutselves 
sea so long as the British Navy is unconquered (though ; ytumnn 





German submarine put Sir Roger Casement ashore on iy gpecured 
Kerry coast in 1916), but bombers might get there from Mpmiet § 
Holland or from Norway. Whether, having got there, they Mend pre 
could refuel and reload with bombs is another question. — impress! 
nerves 5 

gecept, 3 

Having urged in this column a fortnight ago that the expon fi our ¢ 
from this country of the Communist Daily Worker and th The | 
Fascist Action should be prohibited, I am naturally very glaj Bjevelop 
to see that Sir John Reith (what, by the way, is to be Sit Big Frid 
John’s future now?), as one of his last acts as Minister through 
of Information, has made an order to that effect. The sale of position 
such papers abroad would give a totally wrong and very Bj, take 
pernicious impression of this country’s point of view. The ff geld de 
papers are presumably printed for circulation in Great Britain Bf inciden 
and to forbid their circulation abroad involves no restriction & ment « 
on the freedom of the Press. But in this case, and at this J pyr th 


* * * * 


time, it would be a very proper restraint even if it did. on the 

7 * * * Belgiu! 

The repeated announcements on Sunday and Monday that ne , 
“the British Expeditionary Force continues its successful Col 
advance through Belgium” were a testimony neither to tk 

agains 


B.B.C.’s objectivity nor to its good sense. There was nothing on 
in those days to militate against success. That word should ke ot 
reserved for victory over opposition. Its misuse is a present» 9” 


Lord Haw-Haw. So, still more, is the bill with which an even- “ry 
ing paper plastered London on Wednesday, “‘ Mass Raid on re 

England’ Threat.” That is exactly the news the Germans want esigt 
to give us. We need not do their work for them ourselves. At 
ess 

“ 7 - would 


Some of the German soldiers dropped from parachutes in & her |3 
Holland are said to have been disguised as clergymen. This § appe: 
is the church militant in a new guise, particularly if these clerks F Utre: 
in holy orders are furnished with the usual sub-machine gun, F to re 
hand-grenades, folding bicycle and the rest. But I doubt & ys as 
whether they had. I am told they were dropped, by deliberate B open 
design, near monasteries, schools, and such places, where they § com 





would least provoke remark. cert 
* . * + throt 
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BRITISH OCCUPATION OF ICELAND vent 

FROM OuR CORRESPONDENTS alm 

Reykjavik, May 12th. ~ 

British warships arrived at Reykjavik on Friday in a snow- rs 
storm. The streets were crowded with spectators, but there was “f 
no excitement. Everyone was cheerful though surprised. The T 
Press praised the courtesy of the soldiers and advised the people § une 
to remain calm. pla 
The Times, May 13th. Th 

The plural is just. A message of such length and moment - 


naturally calls for the mobilisation of the whole corps of 
correspondents. JANUS. 

















ew diff 
aNd thy 
NOt oy 
deep 0 much has happened since we were engaged in investigat- 
F of th ) ing the failure to take Trondheim that the episode almost 
‘seats to belong to the last war ; and we must go back to that 
raggie, and the tremendous days of the spring and summer 
¥ 1918, for any parallel to the great events that are now taking 
ce in the West. Hitler has apparently come to the con- 
Lion that he cannot wait for the stranglehold of the blockade 
are fey Mo tighten and the preparations of the Allies to gather still 
Germay futher strength. He is determined to seek a decision = before 
DN. exigy fhe autumn leaves fall.” Nothing less than that is involved in 
tive angie battles which are being fought out in Holland, Belgium and 
find th.rance at present ; and, since results can be attained if one is 
is plang prepared to pay the price, we must call upon our fortitude for 
County erery ounce of resolution. For our comfort we may remind 
irom the eurselves that the Germans were promised peace “ before the 
hough , autumn leaves fall” in 1914, and it was four years before they 
On tip secured it in defeat. ' The difference between the Kaiser’s 
‘from project and that of Hitler is that the latter will set every law 
re, they fend precedent at defiance before he owns himself beaten. His 
“ Himpressionistic strategy and tactics will prey upon all our 
nerves ; we can depend upon his taking risks no general would 
cept, and it is our hope and belief that in this lies the promise 

export fof our ultimate success. 
nd th # The great battles which are raging in Belgium as I write 
'Y glad Bi jeveloped out of the attack upon the Low Countries that began 
Si m Friday, May roth. Germany’s main objective in striking 
iniste through these two countries is to outflank the Allied defensive 
sale of position in France and any secondary positions which may 
1 very B be taken up. It is, in a word, to beat the Allied armies in the 
The field decisively. Holland and Belgium figure in this plan quite 
Sritain incidentally. They are in fact deploying-room for the develop- 



















‘icuion B ment of the Schlieffen plan for “the battle of annihilation.” 
t this BF Bur the modern German has worked a good deal of embroidery 
oo the original plan. Holland is the gateway to Britain and 

Belgium is the drawbridge of France. The Germans, therefore, 
> thar drove straight for the estuaries of the Maas and Scheldt. Simi- 
ossfy) tly they struck with the utmost violence across the Albert 
> the | mal in order to secure deploying-room for their advance 
thing against France. They also attempted to cut the connections 
ld be  Octween ‘Belgium (that is, the Allies) and Holland; and they 
nt tm gure been trying to cut France off from Belgium. It is 
ven. | vident that, though it is wise to keep alternatives in one’s 
{qq | umd in framing a plan, too many alternatives spoil the 
vant  Oesign. 


At present, however, we can only be aware of the massive- 
ness of the offensive and its impressive initial successes. It 
_ ff would be the worst of follies to minimise either. Holland is on 
; 0 F her last legs, after only five days of fighting. Before these lines 
This FF appear she may have capitulated completely. Rotterdam and 
ths BF Utrecht surrendered on Tuesday night ; and it may be advisable 
un, F to reckon all that part of Holland which immediately concerns 
ubt us as‘out of the battle. The gateway to Britain is, therefore, 
ate § open; and already Germany is boasting that now we shall be 
*Y B compelled to feel the war on our own ground. That seems 
certain; but we have to remember that we expected to go 
through that experience last September, when we were 
immeasurably less prepared. For the only real reply to mass 
air attacks is air counter-attacks. Aeroplanes cannot be pre- 
vented from getting through; but we can bomb German bases 
almost as easily as they can bomb Southern England. We may 
have a smaller number of machines ; but it is quite certain that 
;. — Germany is losing hers at a rate out of all proportion to the 
ss & disparity. 
¢ The situation in Belgium is much less serious, although the 
¢ § unexpected has happened even there. Battles are now taking 





place which must decide the future development of the war. 
The Albert Canal has been crossed at many points and as a 
t — defensive line only exists at its western end. But with the 
Germans in control of Northern Brabant we cannot reckon on 
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immunity for even that section for long. It will probably only 
cover the extent of the great clash which is now taking place. 
The line of battle appears to extend from the canal, south 
through Tirlemont and thence along the Meuse. On Wednes- 
day morning Liége appeared to be in German hands, the Meuse 
had been crossed at several points, though not in force, and 
Namur had been violently attacked. On Tuesday the French 
had evacuated Sedan. It must have cost a pang to abandon 
that fortified town of bitter memory; but it was wiser and 
stronger to do so. It is not quite clear how the battle is de- 
veloping in this quarter. It appears to be the scene of the 
heaviest assault which has yet taken place; and it may be that, 
here, the Germans hope to cut the communications between 
the French and Belgian armies. Sedan lies in advance of the 
Maginot Line; but if the enemy could heavily defeat the French 
at this spot he might expect to be able to push after him through 
the Maginot Line. 

No such prospect seems to be among the immediate proba- 
bilities. The battles taking place across Belgium are the first 
real clash between the Germans and the Allies, and it may be 
some days before we can see any result. At the moment the 
scale of the struggle and the extent of the German losses appear 
to be overshadowed by the pace of the advance; but it is evi- 
dent that armies can gain successes if they will pay the price, 
and at present Germany is fighting as if her resources were 
unlimited. They are not that, though they are very great. The 
Allied Air Forces have had unprecedented targets during the 
days of the offensive and they have taken full advantage. Roads 
packed with mechanical transport and troops have been heavily 
bombed and the damage caused must have been immense. 
though at the moment it does not show. On more than one 
occasion the Royal Air Force has intervened with decisive 
effect and by its skilful action has prevented the Germans from 
developing attacks which would have seriously prejudiced the 
chances of the Allies. It may be that on their unmatched 
courage and the perfection of their machines the fate of the 
present battles will turn; and we can only regret that we did 
not make good our air supremacy long ago. 

The most disturbing feature of the offensive has been the 
development of the parachute tactics. It is idle at this point 
to minimise their effect in a small country. The troops thus 
dropped appear never to have been completely dislodged from 
the neighbourhood of Rotterdam. With the Germans landed 
from barges, they were ready to join with the detachments 
which crossed the Moerdyk bridge from North Brabant into 
South Holland. Apart from this, the most striking and un- 
expected feature of the attack was the speed with which the 
Albert Canal was crossed and the fort of Eben Emael was 
reduced. The Albert Canal leaves the Meuse at an acute angle 
and along its southern banks casemates are dotted, about three 
to the mile. The fort stands at the junction of the canal and 
river. The canal seems to have been crossed far too easily 
through the failure to carry out completely the destruction of 
the bridges ; and the fall of the fort has been attributed to 
heavy motorised artillery. 

The speed with which the defence has been forced every- 
where has, in fine, been the greatest surprise of all. Before the 
opening of the offensive, there was a certain body of opinion 
which maintained that the “stalemate” in the West was un- 
breakable because of the “ supremacy of the defensive.” This 
doctrine was even applied to the position in Norway when the 
Germans were brushing aside all resistance in their path to 
Dombaas. It has withered at the first experience of major 
operations. Maastricht apparently fell on Friday, and the 
Albe.t Canal was at once gravely prejudiced. On the second 
day of the offensive the Germans were across the canal and 
were engaged about Tongres, some twelve miles south-west of 
Maastricht. If it were not for the vigour with which the “ stale- 
mate ” and “ supremacy of the defensive ” have been preached 
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no one would read of these developments with any lack of 
composure. It is absurd to hold any position impregnable. 
They can all be taken if the price is paid, and if they exact a 
sufficiently heayy price the success will pave the way to defeat. 

Apart from the development of parachute invasion and the 
speed of some of the German successes the offensive has 
followed well-worn lines. The bombing of nodal points, the 
massed tank attacks in intimate co-operation with aeroplanes, 
and the dependence upon treachery are parts of the modern 


MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S PREMIERSHIP 


By OUR PARLIAMENTARY CORRESPONDENT 


ALACE Revolutions in this country take place in the 

Palace of Westminster. They happen suddenly and with- 
out much planning ahead. No one can safely prophesy even 
a few days in advance what the House of Commons will do. 
Last week, when the members returned from their constituencies 
on Tuesday, even the oldest Parliamentary hand could scarcely 
have foretold that by Friday night the balance of power would 
have completely shifted. The Prime Minister enjoyed the 
confidence of an apparently impregnable majority. Whatever 
turn events might take, he was seemingly assured of the un- 
swerving support of the Conservative Party, while the official 
Opposition showed neither the capacity, nor apparently the 
inclination, to turn him out. All this was changed within 
the course of a single day. The young men streamed back 
from their posts in the fighting services, and when they had 
marched through the lobby the conclusion was inevitable. Even 
the German attack upon Holland and Belgium could not post- 
pone the reconstruction of the Government. 

Mr. Neville Chamberlain represented a comparatively new 
element in our public life. With the possible exception of 
Mr. Bonar Law, who held the highest office for rather less 
than a year, he was the first Prime Minister since Bute who 
had not been trained up in the art and science of politics. He 
always spoke like the chairman of a Chamber of Commerce, 
and his keenest supporters, both in Parliament and in the 
country, were drawn from the business community. When the 
Unionist split became apparent at the time of Munich it was 
remarked that his principal opponents belonged to the older 
school of Conservative statesmen associated with the profes- 
sions, diplomacy and the land rather than with industry. His 
followers, on the other hand, judged international problems 
in terms of business practice. If they supported Mr. Cham- 
berlain in abandoning Abyssinia, turning a blind eye towards 
Spain, or truncating Czecho-Slovakia, they were not sacri- 
ficing principles, but rather cutting their losses. They had no 
sympathy with those doctrinaire critics who regarded these 
separate and distinguishable actions as one continuous process 
of acquiescence and retreat. 

Mr. Chamberlain’s limitations are well known. The tricks 
and graces of oratory are conspicuously absent from his 
speeches. He never says a word more than the occasion 
demands, and every sentence is directed to the immediate 
subject under discussion. His predecessor had the habit of 
apparently thinking aloud, so that his audience, engrossed in 
watching the speaker’s mental processes, tended to forget the 
actual controversies on which he was supposed to be expressing 
the Government’s view. Mr. Chamberlain lacks almost entirely 
this capacity to take his hearers into his confidence. His indis- 
cretions, though exceedingly rare, are nearly always unfortu- 
nate ; certainly they are not calculated. His private life 
is kept scrupulously veiled from the public, and there has 
never been any regular output of “human interest stories ” 
calculated to appeal to the sentimental heart of the British 
electorate. Mr. Philip Guedalla once pointed out that our 
Prime Ministers are either penny plain or twopence coloured. 
No one has ever had any difficulty in classifying Mr. Chamber- 
lain. Not only does he eschew melodrama as much as any 
district visitor, but he scarcely avails himself even of the 
ordinary methods of popular appeal. 
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German technique. But we must not be disturbed if ney , 
more startling additions are made to the plan. The attems. 
envelopments may develop into one of double enyelopm. renpet 0 
There may be blows at the extremity of the French Riche gas if de 
The attacks are working up along the whole of the cing Even b 
front between the Moselle and the Rhine. We cannot, in f, {his ex! 
see the whole of the German design yet. But we can yy jaaders th 
courage. The German necessity is an immediate decision, 9, 
purpose will be served if we merely parry his thrusts, 
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| of N: 
It is an amazing paradox that, with such characteristics, M gandard 
Chamberlain should have exercised for three years a personjlll Norway 
supremacy comparable to that of Chatham, Gladstone or Llowfif peacher 
George. He had no possible rivals in his own Cabinet, anil Swiss. 
his hold on the great Government majority in the House gfMql the | 
Commons seemed unshakeable. He disposed without difficulyff such pe 
of recalcitrant colleagues, as Mr. Eden and Mr. Hore-Beligyf common 
each discovered. The largest party in the State becageMM jnhabita 
more and more his personal following, and probably no Brig of Swis 
Prime Minister has ever so completely controlled the actyi[§ ometh! 
ties of his colleagues in office. It is scarcely necessary to aif demons 
that the foreign policy pursued from the summer of 1937 uni diferen 
March 15th, 1939, was peculiarly his own. in learn 
From the time of Munich until the beginning of the wygf ons! 
the effect on British politics of this singular pre-eminengjy Reich ‘ 
became increasingly noticeable. “ Appeasement ” divided iim a¥ays 
nation more deeply than any issue that had arisen since 1913 Swe" 
The electorate was split into two camps, which by no mea exerted 
corresponded with normal party alignments. One side ..— Sema 
garded the Prime Minister as the man who had successfully 0° 4 
avoided war, and they referred to him in language of the moggm ou0™ 
extravagant adulation. The othe: looked on him as either they ™P™ 
dupe or the accomplice of the European dictators. No one who "ellen 
attended the by-elections in the summer of 1939 had ay The 
difficulty in discovering the topic that interested the voter @!0r 
The usual domestic questions had ceased to be of the slightes Apa 
concern to anyone. In agricultural constituencies nobody ® the 
bothered to refer to -agriculture. In industrial areas even tk “mat 
unemployment figures were relegated to the background. Allg t 
that mattered was whether the candidates were for or agains tera 
Chamberlain. Strangely enough, even the events of Marcd§™* 
1939, did not resolve the controversy. The policy of appeas-§§ PPP% 
ment was dead, but the electors still debated its merits aljg™™ | 
the qualities of its author. popul: 
Even the war could not efface the recollection of the rece odie 
past, and, as long as Mr. Chamberlain remained Prime Ministt, ater 









there was never the slightest chance of the Opposition leaden 4 
joining the Government. Nevertheless, his position was to d ad 
appearances unassailable, and, as recently as a fortnight ago, ay 
scarcely anyone at Westminster seriously contemplated his te owt 
moval. Why, then, was he compelled to go? One reason, # - 
any rate, is to be found in his choice of colleagues. Some ¢ he 
his appointments were appalling, and no section of opinion _ 
the House of Commons was happy about the composition @ - 
the Front Bench. Over and above this general dissatisfacue va : 
there was fierce and widespread distrust of the two colleagutj o ; 
who had been principally associated with him during } ral 
Premiership. Last week’s revolt was not against the Prim mene 
Minister alone. It was against the triumvirate of Chamberiail 7" 
Simon and Hoare. Not that this was the principal ground fq franl 


the action of the dissentients. They felt—and felt with inteny 
conviction—that the war was being fought half-heartedly 
statesmen who, whatever the purity of their intentions, ba 
failed to display that daemonic energy which is now indi 
pensable. The whole House was genuinely alarmed by w& 
results of the Norwegian expedition and the evident lack 6 
prevision and preparation. In these circumstances to apped 
as the Prime Minister seemed to do, for a personal vote @ 
confidence was an almost incredible blunder. It could onl 
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emp a yve been made by a man who had completely mistaken the 


of his audience. His critics believed that the nation 
was in danger : his answer was to put on the Whips. 
fyen his most bitter opponents can hardly deny the dignity 
ghis exit. As soon as he learned the decision of the Labour 
jaders there was no hesitation. He might, indeed, have post- 
acd his going until the situation in the Low Countries had 
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F there were any doubts left in Switzerland about the nature 
of Nazi Germany and the challenge it flings at all civilised 
Stics, Mel andards of value, the German incursion into Denmark and 

Person Norway put an end to all hesitation. The part played by 
Or Llopifll reachery in Norway profoundly and particularly shocked the 
iNet, anj Gwiss. It is clear that a mere handful of traitors can deliver 
House gigi) the keys to a remorseless enemy, and the possibilities for 
difficulyf such people to work successfully in a country which has a 
€-Belisiylll common frontier with Germany, and three-quarters of whose 

became inhabitants use the German language, are immense. The use 
O Britis MM of Swiss-German dialect in conversation has developed into 
© acti: something which may almost be described as an anti-German 
¥ to adj demonstration ; but the South-German diaiects are not very 
37 unig diferent, and a South-German, therefore, has little difficulty 
in learning to use the Swiss dialects and thereby concealing his 
the wef origin. The number of family connexions between the German 
minengi™ Reich and Switzerland is also very great, and the Gestapo is 
ded thie always well-informed about Germans with Swiss relatives in 
€ 1913 Switzerland, through whom influence of various kinds may be 
) meay fe cxerted. It is an interesting fact that whereas Englishmen with 
ide y.(§ German connexions, like Sir Eyre Crowe, have usually been 
essfullye most alive to the nature of German ambitions, in many other 
1 mos countries German connexions seem more often than not to have 
her thei imprisoned the people concerned within the chauvinist German 
ne whe Weltanschauung. : 
ad an ©The effect of Hitler’s invasion of Scandinavia upon the Swiss 
voter authorities was clearly expressed in an official proclamation on 
ightexM April 18th as to how those not on active service were to behave 
1obodri— in the case of sudden invasion. One paragraph in this pro- 
en thie clamation ran as follows: “ If news should be spread, by wire- 
1. Alf ess, through leaflets, or in any other way, which questions the 
gaint determination of the Federal Council or the General Staff to 
March, resist the invader, such news is to be regarded only as enemy 
peas Propaganda. Our country will defend itself against any attack 
s aj with every means it can command and to the last.” The 
popular reaction to this paragraph was one of satisfaction and 
relief ; no government, it was felt, could give way to the enemy 
after an announcement of this kind. 

On the other hand people felt that there was a great deal 
more to be added. On the same evening, April 18th, at 
Lucerne, a public lecture was given by Professor Karl Meyer. 
Herr Meyer is of Lucerne origin, but is Professor of History at 
Zitich. He has become increasingly popular in Switzerland 
of late because of his enthusiastic patriotism and his outspoken 
expression of the Swiss people’s detestation of the tyranny 
next door ; he succeeds, moreover, in anticipating, and there- 
fore, to some extent, in leading, public opinion. After deplor- 
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a ing the passivity of Denmark, whose independence he believes 
“hil May in consequence be lost for ever, and after referring to the 
ing COudtful attutude of certain foreigners married to Swiss, he 
jain WeOt On to insist upon a very serious corollary to be attached 
fg © the Government’s proclamation. For he pointed out quite 
of Tankly that in the case of an invasion from the north, t.e., from 
pg Cermany, the enemy might broadcast on a Swiss wave-length 
pode at the French had invaded Switzerland and that the Federal 
dis Council had called in the Germans to the rescue. Against this 





eventuality, Professor Meyer insisted, provision should also be 
made. He also emphasised the danger from parachutists and 
other surprise invaders, in readiness for whom, he said, all 
civilians must load their fire-arms. “Beside every type- 
Wrlier in every important Government office a loaded revolver 
belongs. Had such precautions been taken in Oslo, the 
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become clearer. But there are no grounds for suggesting that 
he intended to take advantage of the new situation to hold on 
to office. He is still the leader of the Conservative Party, and 


commands its confidence in a greater degree than anyone else. 
He now has the opportunity to follow the example of Lord 
Balfour, whose most valuable services to his country were 
rendered after he ceased to be Prime Minister. 





Berne, May gth. 
Norwegians could soon have disposed of the first few German 
invaders.” And Professor Meyer showed how such behaviour 
could be justified by international law decisions taken at the 
Hague in 1907. 

In conclusion Professor Meyer, in this lecture, insisted upon 
the necessity for the people really to understand the full extent 
of the threatening danger. In order that the Swiss public 
should be able to understand, he declared, they needed to be 
able to read Dr. Rauschning’s revelation, in Hitler Speaks, of 
the whole technique of the National Socialist threat to society 
wherever National Socialism chooses to direct the offensive of 
the moment. Thanks to German diplomatic pressure the 
Federal Council banned Hitler Speaks in Switzerland in all 
languages last February, and it is noteworthy that all over the 
country, in spite of Nazi wrath, voices are being raised in sup- 
port of Professor Meyer’s demand that the book should again 
become freely accessible to the whole Swiss people. 

Whether the feeling which supports Professor Meyer will be 
able to bring about an open defiance of Berlin in this matter 
remains to be seen. The German Press of today is thoroughly 
threatening towards Switzerland, yet more and more people here 
are convinced that to defy German threats is much wiser than 
to surrender to them. The movement in favour of strengthen- 
ing the Federal Council by including at least one represen- 
tative of the big Labour movement in the country among the 
Councillors is also growing stronger. For the moment practical 
steps are the order of the day. All along the fronticr and a long 
way inland fortifications are constantly multiplying ; barbed 
wire entanglements are appearing around the Swiss lakes in 
order to check enemy attacks descending from the air to the 
water. Stations and bridges are all under guard, and, following 
rumours of some kind of small putsch in one of the smaller 
towns, sentries have been stationed outside all the big post- 
offices. Meanwhile, all citizens have been asked to fetch ammu- 
nition provided by the authorities for the revolvers or other 
firearms which are to lie loaded beside the typewriters. 

With Italy in her present mood tension in Switzerland is 
bound to remain acute. A big German-Italian offensive all 
along the line to the west of the Axis alliance is expected ; it is 
presumed that Rome and Berlin will wish to hold the St. 
Gothard Pass and not merely the Brenner. Germany is exploit- 
ing this situation to the full. For weeks free books and 
publications from the Reich have been pouring into Switzerland. 
The German rumour-spreading teams in Lausanne and else- 
where have been uninterruptedly busy ; their favourite theme, 
despite all evidence to the contrary, has been that the Allies are 
still not in earnest and will come to terms with Germany quite 
soon. The withdrawal from Central Norway has, most unfor- 
tuately, lent considerable weight to these injurious rumours, 
which gain ground with astonishing success in view of the anti- 
Nazi sentiment of the Swiss population as a whole. There seem 
to be one or two professional Swiss officers trained in Germany, 
who are always ready to listen to suggestions that Germany is 
invincible in spite of the result of the World War in 1918. 

In general, however, the determination of the Swiss to resist 
a German invasion is becoming stronger rather than weaker. In 
view of the fact that Nazi speakers just across the frontier are 
boasting to their audiences that Switzerland is to be taught its 
lesson before the end of May this is vitally important. The 


determination to forestall treachery is so great that foreigners 
of every kind sometimes wonder whether they will have ume to 
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explain that they are not Germans when the day comes. A 
favourite story at the moment is that Hitler met the Swiss 
General Guisan, and asked him what he would do with the two 
million German soldiers he intended to send against him. 
Guisan did not answer at first. When Hitler grew impatient, 
he apologised and said he was considering how to arrange for 
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the burial of so many men. And Professor Karl Meyer , 
cluded his Lucerne lecture by expressing the people’s g 
mination to fight for their political idea, the humanisatiy, 
the State, not the elimination of human values for the 

an inhuman State. Strong in such beliefs, a small People 
said, could face danger on the grandest scale. 


THE REAL AIR-WAR 


By AN AIR CORRESPONDENT 


T last, it seems, the war in the air has really begun. The 

strange inhibitions which have checked the exuberance 
of the respective air-arms are being fitted. That does not mean 
that we are necessarily on the eve of a period of deliberate 
bombing of cities on a great scale, of massacre of civilians, and 
so on. It does mean that military objectives on land in the 
belligerents’ territories are going to be attacked for the first 
time—and in that case neighbouring civilians are likely to 
suffer—and that the realities of war are going to be brought 
home to. us as they have not been as yet. 

It has been, we know, a “ queer war,” so far as it has been a 
war in the air. What we were all waiting for did not happen, 
and we were relieved and at the same time bewildered because 
it did not. There was a feeling, too, in many quarters that it 
was not altogether a good thing for us that it did not happen 
and that the unexpressed ban upon the raiding of hinterlands 
was an advantage to the enemy rather than ourselves. 

For some time letters have been appearing in the Press 
urging that we should carry the war into Germany. Two 
former Cabinet Ministers, Mr. Amery and Mr. Duff Cooper 
(now Ministers again) have urged in public statements that we 
should unleash our air striking force against military objectives 
in the interior of Germany. The view of the aeronautical world 
has been reflected in The Aeroplane, which has kept hammer- 
ing away at the same point. Why on earth, the editor, Mr. 
Colston Shepherd, asked in effect a week or two ago, aren’t 
we hitting at Germany’s air strength at its source and bombing 
Dessau, Bremen, Rostock and Oranienburg, where dozens of 
new acroplanes are being produced every week to be used 
against us? The greatest figure in British military aviation, 
Lord Trenchard, has lent his powerful advocacy to the same 
cause. “ Why,” he asked in the House of Lords on May 8th, 
“did we wait? What prevented us at once attacking the 
assembled transports, the growing and practising troop forma- 
tions?” “ Make no mistake about it,” he said, “ when it suits 
Germany’s book she will hit open towns and all, mercilessly 
and thoroughly. Why should we await her convenience before 
striking at German military might in Germany?” 

It is no secret that the Royal Air Force has been eager to 
show what it can do in the way of raiding. The casting of. 
spells and enchantments in the form of leaflets has not really 
been a job of work after its own heart. It has taken on the 
duty as being “ all in the day’s work,” but its sardonic reaction 
to this particular kind of work has been shown by such remarks 
as: “You see, we might hurt somebody with these ‘ nickels’ 
(leaflets).” 

We know that even these harmless flights have had their 
psychological effect. In the Daily Telegraph of January 5th 
last a message from Amsterdam stated that travellers from 
Germany were bringing reports that the flights had a 
“tremendous moral effect” among the civil population, and 
impeded industrial production. “These observers believe,” 
it was stated, “ that intensive bombing-raids on factories, com- 
munications and other military objectives inside Germany over 
a long period would go far to complete the demoralisation of 
the German people.” 

The Germans must have been at least a little worried by the 
flights. If leaflets could be dropped all over Germany, so 
could bombs. We can see now the real value of all those 
reconnaissances. Hundreds of our pilots and navigators must 
know the night-face of Germany better, perhaps, than they 
know that of Britain. They have been over that country in all 


weathers during the past eight months: which they coulg 
have been if we and Germany had been at peace. The 
of that experience can now be reaped. 

We have the machines for the work that has to be done. 9 
big bombers, the Wellingtons, Hampdens and Whitleys. 
the best-protected bombers of their class in the world, Ty 
are not “soft” like the German bombers, which rely mai 
on their speed for protection, They have a much more poy 
ful armament than the German machines. In the Nash, 
Thompson power-actuated gun-turret they have an accesy 
which the Germans lack and must continue to lack in yr, 
the slim lines on which their bombers, and fighters, 100, ; 
built. (We have gun-turrets in our two-seater Def 
fighters.) The range of these big bombers is sufficien 
enable them to reach the farthest limits of Germany. Ty 
have been, we know, into Poland, Czecho-Slovakia and Ausy 
We have a wonderful medium bomber, too, in the Blenhe 
with its derivative, the Beaufort. It is a far finer machine 
its German counterpart, the Dornier 17 (“ Flying Peng 
or its derivative the Do 215. 

The Germans will hit back. Of that there is no doubt. J 
shall have some hard knocks. The Junkers 88 and { 
Heinkel 111 will come poking their ugly noses into ; 
air above our green and pleasant land. They are assured 
a hot reception. Scores of them will never see the Fatherla 
again. Our deadly Spitfires and Hurricanes will deal faithful 
with them. The German bombers will have a worse time th 
ours will have. That is a safe conclusion to draw from w 
has happened already. 

Already 70 German raiders have been brought down » 
or near the coasts of Britain by our fighters and anti-aire 
guns for the loss of a single fighter on our side—and in 1 
case the pilot escaped to fight another day. We have! 
bombers in our flights to Germany, but nothing like as m 
as the Germans have lost. The very important differene 
that our bombers have shot down a large number of Gem 
fighters. It shows that our bombers are much better abk 
take care of themselves and far more capable of beating 
attacks by interceptors. They have even accounted for s 
Messerschmitt 110’s, the twin-engined fighters armed 
cannons. We, it may be added, have cannons in some oi 
fighters, too ; though it is an open question whether she 
is as devastating as that of the eight Browning guns of 
Spitfires and Hurricanes, spitting lead at the rate, for the wh 
battery, of 160 rounds per second. 


We can await the major clash in the air with confides 
We have solid grounds for not fearing the issue. The fact 
our biplane Gladiators, which are only second string now, 
down 14 German aircraft in one day in Norway, wi 
appalling conditions, far worse for us than for the enemy, 
very significant. Squadron-Leader Donaldson’s unit, ¥ 
accomplished this wonderful feat, is only one of many wi 
skill and gallantry are no less high and whose equipment 
superior to his. Our monoplane fighters have done and 
continue to do splendid work. Then there is the great Ar 
de l’Air, whose achievements can be relied on to be hat 


second to those of the Royal Air Force. The Frenchman * 
born fighter-pilot. With what wizardy he can handle! 


Curtiss Hawk or Morane 406C the German airmen alté 


have reason to know. These machines and our own fight 


are handier and more manoeuvrable than the Messerschm 
whether the-Me 109 or the Me 110; the Messerschm 
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pugh very fast, are not good at manoeuvre and are handi- 
capped by needing a long take-off run and having a high landing 





There is little doubt that in quality we are on top at present 
The Germans, no doubt, will bring better machines 
as time goes on, but so shall we; we have some 
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OT enough attention has been paid to one aspect of the 
could Norwegian side-show, and it is worth considering, for it is 








The got without its importance. It is important because under- 
sanding of it serves to correct perspective in circumstances in 
done, OW# which we are apt to take a rather distorted view or too narrow 
utleys, al, view of the position as a whole. 
ld. Tl why did Hitler go into Norway? The answer commonly 
cly mai gven is that he wanted to safeguard the iron-ore route from 
Ore PORE Narvik, to secure bases from which the Luftwaffe could raid 
Nash a industrial centres in Britain, to prevent us from establishing in 





Norway air bases from which we could raid middle Germany. 
None of these reasons carries conviction. The covered way 
through territorial waters would be more and not less ‘exposed 
to interruption by our warships if the Germans were in occupa- 
tion of Norway. Air bases in that country would be little 
nearer Britain than those already available in Sylt and north- 
western Germany. Even Herr Hitler cannot have credited us 
with the intention of seizing Norwegian bases ; it would have 
gpoilt our whole moral attitude to the German aggressions. 

No, the attack on Norway was the outcome of a deeper 
scheme than that. Herr Hitier, it must be remembered, is a 
man who broeds and plans and thinks far ahead. Like William 
the Silent he is “sleepless of habit ’—but what a difference 



































into im in the two men’s characters!—and worries unceasingly down 
ssured @ into the heart of a question, turning it over again and again in 
atherlawly a mind that cannot rest. He is like a chess-player who sees 
faithful every coming move, who imagines his opponent’s reply to each, 
ime tal who tries to picture the board as it will be left if any of a 
Om Wage number of possible gambits is opened. What will happen if I 
do this? How can I reply to such and such a counter-move 
wn oa OY my opponent? What will be the position, after half a dozen 
i-aireag moves, if I take such and such a line? That is the way, no 
| in iggy doubt, that Hitler wrestles with his politico-strategical problems. 
ave | He is certain to have taken into account the probable reac- 
as mag On Of public opinion in Britain to his Norwegian adventure. 
rent He knows, or Herr von Ribbentrop could inform him if he did 
Gemia not, that a “ score” such as the swift invasion of Norway and 
abe Denmark represented for Germany might become also a 
ting @ “score” in the political game in this country. (That would 
© sg Q0t mean that party politics ousted patriotism ; rather, that the 
d good party-man was convinced that the other side, being mostly 
of @ Composed of half-wits, could not run this war efficiently. Both 
hellig™ Sides want victory over Nazidom.) He would see that there 
of @@ Was here a chance of splitting the British front and dividing 
> wham Counsel. One of the demands would certainly be for a recovery 
of the initiative which we had allowed the enemy to snatch 
sda tom us. A bold and vigorous course of action in Norway 
ctf would be called for in Westminster and Fleet Street alike. 
- Why is all this important? Because the attack on Norway 
mg Was a trap into which Herr Hitler expected that our Fleet 
fe CUld be lured. It is significant that just after the invasion the 
‘ai reports from Stockholm were what they were: accounts of a 
wha oreat naval engagement in the Oslo Fjord, of our warships 
en OTMing Bergen and Trondheim, of the British Navy dashing 
d a into all the narrow waters where the Germans had ventured. 
An Indeed. in a pictorial history (in parts) of the war a great fleet 
ha ction near Oslo has been depicted as if it in fact took place. 
af Actually, of course, there was no such action. Ali these 
je @ counts were probably put about by Dr. Goebbels’ myrmi- 
ie dons in the first instance. They were what the Nazis wanted 
shi our fleet to do, what our fleet was wise enough not to do. They 





wanted us to fling our ships against the fortresses which guarded 
the towns treacherously seized by the Germans and whose com- 
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good stuff to pull out of the bag still, and California 
has a surprise or two in store, for the comfort of the Allies. 
There is every reason to believe that we can keep our lead in 
quality, and the time will come when we shall lead in numbers, 
too. Then Germany will be “for it” in the air. But in the 
interval we shall admittedly be hard driven. 





nanders had for the most part already been nobbled. Where 
they failed to secure the forts the capacity of these to deal 
effectively with any assault from the sea was at once made 
apparent. The fate of the ‘Gneisenau’ (or was it only the 
* Blicher ’?) and the ‘ Karlsruhe ’ showed what our ships might 
have suffered if they had fallen into the trap. 

The German disappointment at our failure to do what they 
expected was evident in the grotesque story of the losses sus- 
tained by us as a result of bombing attacks. A whole line of 
battle, it seems, was sent to the bottom by the German aircraft. 
Such losses might well have occurred if our warships had been 
flung against the forts. It is a wild gamble for ships to engage 
II-inch guns on land. 

The British fieet stands between Hitler—as it stood between a 
greater man, Napoleon—and world domination ; and he knows 
it. He cannot win this war so long as our fleet is in being. Sea 
power will grind Germany into the dust. His plan was cleverly 
laid and might have succeeded. Actually, the result has been 
that the British fleet is stronger in comparison with Germany’s 
now battered fleet than it was before April gth. 

Circumstances are conceivable in which it would be worth- 
while to throw warships against powerful fortresses because ot 
the magnitude of the larger strategical issues involved. In the 
last war, for instance, it might have been justifiable to attack 
Forts Carlisle and Camden from the sea if these forts, guarding 
Queenstown Harbour, had somehow been seized by the Germans, 
and to incur even severe losses in the operation of recapturing 
them. Such circumstances did not occur, however, in Norway, 
and to have gone bull-headed for the forts would have been to 
play Hitler’s game. Nothing would have suited his book better. 

We know from the debate in Parliament that Sir Roger Keyes 
and other naval men held that Trondheim could have been 
forced from the sea. We have had Mr. Churchill’s reply to 
that claim, and to the writer, at least, it carries conviction. He 
is no less convinced that Herr Hitler believed that the Luftwaffe 
could take heavy toll of our warships in Norwegian waters. 
Actually, two destroyers and a sloop, with a few trawlers and 
one French and one Polish destroyer, were sunk by air action 
To achieve that small success—as compared with the German 
naval losses—a phenomenal weight of bombs was dropped. 
There were probably 500 bombers in action during the three 
weeks’ operations up to the time when we gave effect to the 
rather belated conclusion that Trondheim, Aandalsnes and 
Namsos should become evacuation areas. It is a moderate 
assumption that anything from 10,000 to 20,000 tons of bombs 
must have been deposited in the fjords, where they injured 
nothing but fishes. Nor was that all. A serious inroad must 
have been made upon Germany’s not too plentiful stock of 
petrol. A Daimler-Benz or a Junkers-Jumo engine uses some- 
thing approaching 50 gallons of petrol an hour, and nearly 1,000 
twin-engined machines must have been employed for perhans 
five hours a day during the three weeks in question. A little 
arithmetic will show that, at 300 gallong (approximately) to the 
ton, the consumption must have been nearly 30,000 tons of 
petrol. Germany can ill spare that amount from her precious 
store, and such a rate of consumption must have worried Field 
Marshal Goring considerably. 
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“4 OLONEL SNODGRASS asked me to say that he will 

not be able to leave the War Office tonight.” As I 
heard these words I remembered that ten years ago I used 
to play tennis with my chief’s wife, so for old times’ sake I 
took the telephone from his secretary. We both agreed that 
the war was very dull. It could scarcely be duller. As I put 
the receiver down the Colonel came into the room. 

“IT want you to fly to Norway with Peter at once,” he said. 
“You must start in three hours’ time. You're to find out if 
the Norwegians still hold Namsos, as we want to land there. 
You will have two officers as interpreters, and two signal 
sergeants with W.T. sets to communicate with the fleet. You'll 
get the full story if you join Peter at the General Staff confer- 
ence just starting.” 

All the afternoon we flew north, and slept that night at a 
small naval station in Scotland. On arrival we were told to 
expect an air raid and, ironically enough, as there were no 
beds left we slept on stretchers. At first light next morning 
we got into a flying-boat. We flew very low, at only about 
100 ft., so that we could not get shot up from beneath. Our 
first excitement was when we passed over and circled round a 
British submarine. Suddenly, uncertain of our intentions, she 
crash dived. Soon afterwards we received a wireless message 
from the Navy that three enemy aircraft were about. The 
pilot said “©.K.” and passed the message to his turret 
gunners. A little Cockney gunner with cauliflower ears grinned 
at me and started to chew gum. 

From now on we took even more care than before to make 
use of low clouds, for speed is the overriding factor in acrial 
combat, and flying-boats are comparatively slow. As I looked 
at the back of our pilot I thought how odd it was for him 
to be going into battle in a fur coat and sitting in a chair. 
A little later we saw an aeroplane flying low on our left, about 
half a mile away. Against a yellow streak in the sky, low 
down on the horizon, it looked inexpressibly black and sinister 
to me. The turret gunners were warned by telephone. A few 
seconds later we heard what Peter and I in our ignorance 
thought was our rear gunner firing. Later we ‘earned 
that the crackle we had heard was the not dissimilar 
noise of our wireless transmitter. We sped on through the 
clouds. More than once I looked anxiously over the naviga- 
tor’s shoulders to see where we had got to, and mentally calcu- 
lated how much longer it would take us to reach our destina- 
tion. I hoped that they thought I was interested in the topo- 
graphy of the coast of Norway. Then we sighted the Navy, 
and for a quarter of an hour circled round the leading cruiser, 
reporting by helio to the fleet commander, and asking if there 
were any further instructions for us. Our orders were terse: 
“ Land officers who will report by 15.30 hours whether Namsos 
is clear of enemy.” ° 

We flew low over the skerries and steep cliffs, and, rather 
to our surprise, found the country still entirely snow-covered. 
We had to climb to look for our fjord. Then we recognised 
its outline, and far away below us saw the tiny port of Namsos. 
We did not go too low at first as we did not know if it was in 
German hands. Round and round we flew, gradually losing 
height, and peering down through field-glasses. As there seemed 
to be no sign of the Boche, we landed in the fjord and, with 
our gunners at the alert, taxied towards the wharf. 

We disembarked, our odd little party being the first British 
troops to land in Norway. We were greeted by a ragged cheer. 
Peter made a short speech. We had come from the All 
Highest, the Chief of the Imperial General Staff, whose greet- 
ings we brought. With their assistance we should kill every 
German in the land, and once more there would be peace in 
Norway. 

Our first action after wirelessing to the flagship was to 
blanket the town, stopping all communications so as to prevent 
the news of our arrival from reaching the enemy. We were 
told that everyone was on our side, the only Nazi sympathisers 
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being in the gaol. For several hours we worked franticaly 
collecting information, selecting tactical features for the cove, 
ing force which would land that night, choosing a head! 
quarters, enquiring about rolling stock and road transpor 
buying up all the white cloth in the town for camoyfy, 
arranging for billets and air raid warnings, and so on, and 0 a 
Then, as Peter was busy, I went with a bevy of pilots to Mk: 
our report to the naval commander in his warship 4s 4 
steamed into the mouth of the fjord. I must confess jt a 
with no little pride that I watched first the leading destroys 
and then the leading cruiser heave to, for me to come on bg 
and go up on to the bridge. 

The commander of the whole force was to fly out in a y 
plane next day, and as Peter had not returned from a yg 
to the Norwegian H.Q. I had to go to meet him, }j 
rendezvous was a destroyer in the mouth of the fjord. Thy 
morning they had tried to bomb her, and, as there were gj 
some aeroplanes flying about when it was time for us to lan Wh 











smiled 
The fi 
his su 
actual 
waved 


the captain of the little coastal steamer said he was not pel House 
pared to sail. In exasperation I told him that he was yellogff jp hot 
and if he did not sail at once I would put him under armel mend 
Rather to my surprise the effect of this was instantaneoyff moral 
When we were halfway down the fjord, and the destroyer wilt critics 
about three-quarters of a mile from us, planes staried to b under 
her again. I was watching this with such interest and trepidal® Frida 
tion that it was with somewhat of a shock that I heard i ysual 
crack of bullets passing overhead, and realised that our lit friend 
pilot ship was being machine-gunned. Five of us were stand he at 
ing on the bridge, but so bad was the shooting that not even tx never 
ship was hit. Most of us fell flat on our faces, but that crave charm 
captain stood at the wheel like a rock. Immediately it was oe have ' 
he came up and shook hands with me, beaming all ove have 
“You see, I was right,” he said, “I have been at sea twenyR and ¢ 
years, and always know when it is dangerous.” I have seldog follow 
seen a man more delighted. encou 

We made haste to a convenient jetty, and tied up. Th rose t 


bomb attacks on the destroyer continued. While we wa 
waiching it from the shore an uncommonly pretty girl came Mr 


and asked my companion and me up to her house for cole one ¢ 
With the whole family we sat on the balcony, making polit a hus! 
conversation while watching the bombing taking place, somi as w 
times half a mile, sometimes a mile from us in the fjord. looms 

They dropped about 30 bombs that afternoon, making 6% other 
for the whole day, all aimed at the one destroyer, and form} which 
nately all were misses. That evening the officers spoke wif friend 
enthusiasm of the officer who had been in executive co have 
on the bridge for the whole of that six hours, whose cooln} gigan 
in manoeuvring the ship at full speed as he watched each bom back- 
falling no doubt saved her. They thought they had shot dowgt on su 


two planes in the morning, and I certainly saw two fly aw tain, 


badly hit that afternoon. Two of the attacks were dive-bomij incre: 
ing, the plane swooping down at terrific speed to within whajj Mr. 
would judge to be about 500 feet of the ship, and it was@ have 


amazing sight seeing every gun blazing away as it climbed out 
the dive. As I saw those two attacks I could not help admi Th 


the courage of that pilot. The naval officers said that many 
was the first time they had seen a German bombing atui and ¢ 
pressed home in the way that our pilots habitually do. futur 
While the bombing was going on the commander of the foggy of th 
was sitting in the fjord in a seaplane, waiting to go on board ii thusi: 
destroyer. They, too, were machine-gunned, and one of &@ indus 
staff officers was shot through the knee. The general s§ Ness | 
famous character who has always been sent where the bul ignor 
are flying thickest, and all inside the plane remarked that @ they 
was quite undismayed by these attacks. this 1 
The experiences of those two days leave me with a feclmg in hi 
of admiration for the Royal Navy and Royal Air Force whi the 
feel 1 






no words can express. As a soldier one can only welcome 
arrival of the day which gives the Army also the chance to sf 
what it can do. 
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NE of the strangest incidents in Monday’s memorable 
debate in the House of Commons was the reception 
corded to Mr. Neville Chamberlain. Mr. Churchill, on enter- 
ing, had been greeted from all parts of the House with what 
an correctly be described as “sympathetic” cheers, since 
there was not a member who did not desire to demonstrate 
ihe sympathy felt for a man shouldering so great a burden at 
sad a time. But when Mr. Chamberlain stalked in from 
pehind the Speaker’s chair he was greeted with an ovation 
verging upon a demonstration. He seemed startled for a 
moment by the virulent enthusiasm of his friends ; he hesitated, 
gniled, and made a stiff and bashful inclination of the head. 
The friends continued to roar applause ; one of the stoutest of 













ID 2 sl 
™ a yg his supporters, Mr. Walter Liddall, the Scunthorpe stalwart, 
im. Ty actually yelled ; and Mr. Beverley Baxter rose in his seat and 





gaved a little scrap of paper aloft. 

















































rd. Thy 
were sql * * * 7 
to lex =What was the meaning of this demonstration? The whole 
Not prif House would have joined in a reverent and respectful requiem 
iS yell in honour of a man who has borne great sorrows, made tre- 
er ams—f mendous mistakes, but carried himself throughout with high 
ntancou—™ moral dignity. Even the most ardent of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
Over wail critics joined in the applause as a tribute to a fine action finely 
to bon undertaken. His resolute and unselfish broadcast address of 
| trepida Friday night was still resonant in our ears. But why this un- 
ard ty ysual ovation? Mr. Chamberlain, in all certainty, “has his 
our lini friends.” I have for long been puzzled by the devotion which 
re stanue he arouses in his followers. His intimates assure me that 
even if never has there been a man who so successfully conceals his 
at Crave charm or whose character is so lucid and serene. Those who 
Was ove have worked closely with him during these nine months of war 
all ove have all testified to the toughness of his fibre and the speed 
1 twenty and decision of his mind. But why should his back-bench 
> Seldog followers feel such personal emotion for a man who has never 
encouraged intimacy, and whose shyness lurks like the prim- 
p. Tk rose under a dark stone of reserve? 
ve We * * * * 
came We 6 Mr. Chamberlain has never been a good mixer. On the 
cole one or two occasions when he has visited the smoking-room 
g polit a hush of awkward awe has descended upon that gay tap-room 
-, Somys as when the headmaster, with unconvincing conviviality, 
d. looms in upon the sixth-form tea. Mr. Churchill, on the 
king & other hand, alternazes between aloof preoccupation (during 
1 form which mood he is oblivious of all around him) and the utmost 
ke will friendliness. At the very summit of last week’s crisis he could 
mma have been observed sitting in the smoking-room, waving a 
OOK gigantic cigar, sipping his ginger ale, and reducing two Labour 
h boa back-benchers to delighted paroxysms of laughter. His wit 
t dows on such occasions rises high in the air like some strong foun- 
y awa tain, flashing in every sunbeam, and renewing itself with ever 
-bomig§ increasing jets and gusts of image and association. Not so 
wha? Mr. Chamberlain. His jokes are few and far between, and 
was @ have their cumbrous side. 
1 out * ‘ * * 
mir The true nature of the devotion which he inspires in so 
at ti many of his followers is something which ought to be analysed 
atta and examined by those who are interested in the condition and 
. future of the Conservative Party. It is not the descendants 
e fom of the old governing classes who display the greatest en- 
rd thusiasm for their leader ; it is rather the descendants of the 
of @@§ industrial revolution. Mr. Chamberlain is the idol of the busi- 
1 is Ness men; they feel that he understands their perplexities, their 
bull ignorance, their sad little optimisms, their harmless ambitions; 
hat @ they have during all these years identified themselves with 
this representative of the backbone of England, and any decline 
fecl@l in his prestige is a decline in their own. They do not have 
whi the same personal feelings for Mr. Churchill. They do not 
ne feel that Mr. Churchill understands that their desire for distinc- 
) sng tons is no mere social greed but a quite respectable wish to 





Separate themselves from the mediocrity by which they are 
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surrounded. There are awful moments when they feel that 
Mr. Churchill does not find them interesting 
7 * * 7 

The Prime Minister himself appeared totally unaware of 
these currents of feeling. There is a certain naiveté about Mr. 
Churchill as about all truly great men. He sat there, hunched 
like a surly bulldog, with Mr. Attlee peeping out behind his 
left shoulder. He is a great-spirited man and_ therefore 
generous, nor has he ever allowed rancour to infect his lavish 
zest or to check the rush and thunder of his adventure. A 
great Elizabethan sat there hunched between a great Victorian 
and the agreeable, able, admirable representative of the shape 
of things to come. 

* * * * 

Yet for him, at that moment, there must have been one 
thought which recurred in a spasm of unutterable regret. Since 
even if he were able to summon around him the whole choir of 
angels and archangels, he could not at once retrieve those years 
which the locusts have eaten. He told us, in Garibaldian 
language, that he had “ nothing to offer but blood, toil, tears 
and sweat.” Yet even his buoyant energy, even his incandescent 
faith, even his faculty of mspiring the dull with vision and 
the lazy with speed, will not immediately suffice to exorcize the 
quick demon by whom we are today confronted. Ultimate 
success is certain, now that he is at the helm. Immediate 
success is a boon which may come to us with good fortune, 
but which no wise man can expect. 

* * 7 * 

I returned to my rooms, and as a distraction from my 
bitterness I read some of the speeches which Winston Churchill 
has delivered since 1932. Again and again did he warn us 
that Germany was aiming at the mastery of the air, and that 
without one instant’s delay we should prepare our jigs and 
tools. The locusts, all those years, had nibbled at the leaves 
of time ; and today the very man who warned them, who 
denounced their silly optimism, who castigated their blindness, 
who begged them in fervent words to see clearly and strongly, 
is the man upon whom the fierce burden of their errors has 
descended with terrific might. He must indeed be a great 
man who is able to dismiss such frustrations from his mind. 
He sat there, resolute and unperturbed, listening to the speeches 
which followed ; obviously moved by the affectionate and vivid 
tribute paid to him by Mr. Lloyd George. There we had 
1918 greeting 1941. It was a memorable sight. What 
memories of escapade and combat, of triumph and defeat, of 
loyalties and betrayals, of deep friendships and fierce animosi- 
ties, must have passed during those minutes through his mind. 
In his veins flow two hundred and thirty years of English 
history, and the destiny of his country, which he worships with 
so deep a passion, is now entrusted to his hands. 

* * * * 

Often have I sought to discover the essential quality of 
this most remarkable man. Is it his abundant energy, his 
Elizabethan zest of life, his almost fifteenth-century virti? 
Is it his versatility and the rapid variety of his many gifts? Is 
it a combination of will-power and imagination, of vision and 
tenacity? Or is the quality which has given such consistency 
and pattern to his adventurous life the simple quality of pro- 
found patriotism? I turned to a speech which he had made in 
April, 1933:— 

“We ought, as a nation and Empire, to weather any storm that 
blows at least as well as any other system of human government. 
We are at once more experienced and more truly united than any 
people in the world. It may well be that the most glorious chapters 
of our history have yet to be written. Indeed, the very problems 
and dangers that encompass us and our country ought to make 
English men and women of this generation glad to be here at such 
a time. We ought to rejoice at the responsibilities with which 


destiny has honoured us, and be proud that we are guardians of our 
ccuntry in an age when her life is at stake.” 


It is indeed a privilege to fight under such leadership and 
in such a cause. 












oe E UL ance 


MUSIC 
Tchaikovsky’s Centenary 

It is amusing and instructive to look back upon the vicissitudes 
through which Tchaikovsky’s reputation has passed during the 
last thirty years. In 1910 his symphonies, brilliantly expounded 
by Nikisch and Safonov, were still on the high crest of their 
popularity, and to the youthful ear they seemed overwhelming 
just because they were easier to understand than the German 
classics, and because their pathos found a sympathetic echo in 
the adolescent mind. Beside his recognisable tunefulness—what 
a satisfaction it was to be able to spot the appearance of the 
“motto” in the major key at the beginning of the finale of the 
Fifth Symphony!—Brahms seemed  forbiddingly obscure, 
Beethoven (though, of course, to be revered) like Homer to the 
Lower Fourth, and Mozart (may youthful impercipience be 
forgiven!) a mere pretty tinkle. 

Then came the second Russian invasion, generalled by Serge 
Diaghilev and Sir Joseph Beecham. It was suddenly discovered 
that Tchaikovsky was not really Russian at all. How deep was 
the impression made by the lofty pronouncement of a slightly 
elder amateur to the effect that Tchaikovsky’s was second-hand, 
and therefore second-rate, Viennese music. The real thing was 
Moussorgsky. Fortunately for our conceit and our enjoyment we 
did not then know how little the Moussorgsky we heard actually 
was the real thing. Disclosure had not yet been made of Rimsky- 
Korsakov’s inability to distinguish between the strokes of genius 
and the fumblings of inexperience. 

Next, some time in the ’20’s, just when we had all grown 
rather weary of the barbaric splendours of Borodin, of 
Moussorgsky’s shapelessness and unrealised ideas, and of the 
void that closer acquaintance discovered beneath the orchestral 
brilliance of Rimsky-Korsakov, Diaghilev suddenly proclaimed, 
through the mouth of Stravinsky his prophet, the greatness of 
Tchaikovsky, particularly as a composer of ballet music. So 
the old favourite romped home again, carrying rather 
different colours indeed, but as strongly backed by the young 
and progressive as ever he had been by their fathers before 
them. 

In the long run, which may be taken as beginning about 100 
years after his birth, an artist has nothing to fear from extremes 
of praise and depreciation. Tchaikovsky is not a great symphonic 
composer in the classical tradition, but neither is he merely a 
maker of enchanting dance music. His ballets are what they are 
because they share with his symphonic music his extraordinary 
powers of dramatic expression. Whether they have poetic titles 
or not, all his symphonic works are dramas, often intimately per- 
sonal and so tense that they are open to the obvious accusation of 
tearing passion to tatters. But Tchaikovsky’s passion is always 
genuine and sincere, even if it is not well controlled, and such 
were his gifts of melody and invention that he can make us forget 
his weaknesses, which include an inability to think in the true 
symphonic way. 

The fact is that his symphonies have suffered from being 
judged by standards made in Germany. Those standards are 
really irrelevant. For all the debt to the Viennese school, if that 
term is allowed also to embrace Liszt, he is essentially a Russian 
composer, with a Russian’s weakness for four-square paragraphs 
and constant repetition. His symphonies are to be regarded 
not as pure musical thought, but as wordless dramas, and there 
is no harm in imagining one’s own “ programme” for them. 
The first movement of the Fourth Symphony calls to mind 
that scene in Anna Karenina where Kitty sees Vronsky 
dancing with her rival, she herself a wallflower in the 
next room watching through the open doors. That is not 
the way in which to listen to Beethoven, certainly, but it does 
Tchaikovsky no harm and, indeed, may elucidate his meaning. 
It is unfortunate that circumstances have prevented the promised 
production of The Queen of Spades at Sadler’s Wells, for in his 
operas his dramatic and melodic gifts naturally find their fullest 

scope. His operas have suffered from a reputation of gloominess. 
But to a public that has delighted in Tchekov, Eugen Onegin 
and The Queen of Spades should appeal. With their careful 
presentation of Russian society and of what one must regard as 
typically fatalistic and futile characters they are the nearest 
operatic equivalents to The Cherry Orchard. 
DynELEY Hussey. 
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THE CINEMA 


“The Postman Always Rings Twice.’’ At the Embassy, 

“ FRANK, disgusted with himself for failing Cora, leaves her and 
meets Madge, a voluptuous lion-tamer. ‘They have an affair, by 
lovely as this girl is he feels he needs Cora, and returns to fig 
that she is to have a baby.” This pregnant paragraph from th 
Synopsis of The Postman Always Rings Twice indicates a spp 
of affairs which is hardly a common occurrence in the lives g 
most of us; indeed the bald and rather unprepossessing stay. 
ment suggests that the commercial cinema has found a subjeg 
after its own sensational heart. It is not, however, as bad ag gj 
that, and the lavish Hollywoodian spectacle of three dogg 
voluptuous lions cedes, in this intelligent French production, j 
a charming cub in the back seat of a motor-car. But the Savagery 
of James Cain’s novel also cedes to atmosphere which is almog 
romantic, and this is the major defect of the film. 

Once you take a plot which details the lowest depths of vig 
to which a pair of lovers can descend ; which concerns itself with 
murder, blackmail, treachery and adultery ; and which resolyg 
itself into justice achieved by a palpable miscarriage of justice; 
then, indeed, you must see that you use force as well as skill jp 
achieving the effects you need. Pierre Chenal, the director, hy 
failed to do this. He has transferred the locale from an Arizoy 
petrol station to a petrol station in Provence. He has simu- 
taneously removed the toughness of the American locale an 
substituted the atmosphere of the conventional crime _passiong| 
The result is rather as though we were to be handed Macbeth 
without the poetry—* blood will have blood,” indeed, but no 
the rest of speech. 

A tramp (with a prison background) takes a job at a petnd 
station because he likes the pretty young wife of the elderly 
proprietor. The usual inevitability follows: the lovers, not 
content with clandestine romance, attempt to murder the husband, 
but without success. Then—fortunately unsuspected—they ty 
to run away, but the girl goes back because her shoes hurt. S 
they have another try at murder, ana this time they are successful 
The husband is killed. The girl, in spite of being betrayed by 
her lover, is acquitted of the murder in which she was an accom- 
plice; and after the episode of the lion-tamer aforesaid, the two 
start off in a two-seater to find a new life. They crash. The gil 
is killed, and the man is guillotined for her murder—which 
about the only crime he has not committed. 

Chenal has treated this sordid story with considerable sincerity, 
and indeed with flashes of genius. But he fails to achieve the 
Zolaesque realism with which Jean Renoir (who made La Bit 
Humaine) could have raised it to terrible, if not tragic, heights 
Chenal is sentimental where Renoir would be savagely factual 
He is too fond of his characters ; witness the two chief actors 
Corinne Luchaire and Fernand Gravet, neither of whom could 
ever convince us of the basic evil of their characters and actions 
This is emphasised firstly by the excellent casting of the minor 
characters, particularly Le Vigan as the blackmailing cousin and 
Marcel Vallée as the ineluctable juge d’instruction, and secondly 
by Michel Simon’s very moving performance as the doomed 
cuckold—his best part since his unforgettable bargee in Vigo’ 
Atlantide. One feels that Chenal warms to the task equally with 
Simon, and with the cousin and the juge who are there to doom 
the guilty lovers ; they are ali in the same boat, instruments 
death to the “hero” and “ heroine,” on whom the acid hatred 
of a first-class film director would have been expended to th 
exclusion of almost all other considerations. 

Yet the film has a distinction of its own. The acting, withit 
the limits already mentioned, is very good. And, more im 
portantly, the mise-en-scéne has a true conviction, in that muc 
of it takes place in actual landscapes. The petrol station itsel 
is a real one on a winding road through the hills, and other 
scenes in town and country have that fine verisimilitude whic 
studio sets can so very seldom achieve. And there is one ut 
forgettable sound effect ; the drunken husband, twenty second 
away from death, conducts a solemn dialogue with an echo, and, 
as he calls his wife’s name, the murdercr’s bludgeon cracks his 
skull. He falls into the ravine ; and in the ensuing silence his 
voice hoarsely echoes back the too-dearly-beloved name of tht 
woman who has watched her lover kill him. It is possibly th 
one sequence which Renoir would have used had he made—as ht 
should have done—the real film version of The Postman Always 
Rings Twice. Basi. WRIGHT. 
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her ang g,—In the illuminating article which appeared in your last 
Hair, bg we, Mr. John Perry Wood wrote: “Probably the people of 
S to fing rs United States generally are opposed to the sending of 
from the speditionar} forces abroad.” This is not to be wondered at, 
S 2 Stat ind no Englishman who remembers Munich can blame the 
lives imericans for their reluctance to offer their own sons, unless 
ng State ol yntil they are convinced that only by this sacrifice can 
A subjec# . nerican freedom be saved. “However,” Mr. Wood continues, 
ad as al “there is much that we might have done, and stiJl can do, without 
7 doze he sending of a single American soldier abroad,” and he suggests 
pres, that “a Britain and France furnish their men for the battle- 
Savagen Hi -.4s we, at least, can supply them credit to purchase what they 
S_almog ial * There is even something more than that: those 
Americans who believe that the Allies in Europe are indeed 
Ol Vit iting for the freedom of the world and for a decent future 
self with oat feel that to lend money at interest and to supply material 
resalve for profit inadequate contributions to the common task. 
ee Would not such Americans be more at ease in their consciences 
Skil in f their country voted a substantial sum for the supply of the 
TO, bas necessities of war, to be offered free to the nations, great and 
Arizou gall. who are now shedding their blood and lavishing their 
Prag: treasure to stem the tide of barbarism? 
ale = Americans may feel that the present struggle is due in part to 
‘ssi0né. By of vision and errors of policy on the part of Great Britain 
Macbeth and France, and there are many ovér here who would agree with 
Dut nat them ; but, we are to allot responsibility, even the U.S.A. 
must acknowledge its share. Whatever the causes, the fight is 
| _ on and must be won, and just as there is in varying degrees 
cide acommon responsibility for it, so it requires a common effort to 
rs, MOB ising it to a successful conclusion.—Yours, &c., 
nabend, LEONARD F. BEHRENS. 
7s 119 Barlow Moor Road, Didsbury, Manchester, 20. 
rt. So 
— A WAR-TIME FOOD POLICY 
all Sr,—in answer to Mr. Radcliffe is required. I write with forty 
Le two fm Seats’ experience as tenant of a big farm and as a descendant of 
he girl IE senerations of farmers and small landowners. 
ich 3 Mr. Radcliffe disparages the claim for security of tenure. 
“BB He himself, I think, and all the college professors and dons, civil 
cerity, fe etvants and a host of others hold their jobs aut vitam aut culpam, 
ve the | 20d can resign if they like, but so long as they do their job 
| Béte Wy Properly are secure. The same in practice applies to most wage 
sights 24 Salary carners, and the better they do their job the more 
ctual @ Soure they are. Yet the farmer, who is entrusted with farming 
ctors Me nation’s land, is a tenant at will (subject to meagre compensa- 
could @ 49" for flitting expenses if he is evicted), and the better he farms 
tion, | ¢ More insecure he is. I said that no tenant wished a long 
ninor @ *48¢ just now, meaning under present conditions, when rents are 
1 and tld up at very inflated levels due to Government subsidies. 
ondly The crash must come soon or late, and having been caught once 
omed @ With a high rent in a slump no tenant in his senses will face it 
Figo’ fm *82n. He would take a lease at a rent which excluded considera- 
with @ 02 of Government subsidies at about half present levels of rent. 
ion I can easily name many cases where farmers limit their farming 
ts fe Occause they are tenants. For instance, with a long lease ahead, 
atred | nd many others after the last war vastly improved our pastures 
. the by ploughing out, manuring and resowing. Typical of cost is a 
field which I transformed from useless agrostis worth, say, §s. 
thin fe 22 acre to finest pasture worth at first £3 per acre and still after 
im-f CSht years worth 30s. at least. Amongst other costs it cost me 
vuch fe #4 Per acre for slag and lime and £3 per acre for grass seeds— 
tse tal, £7 per acre. No tenant is going to risk that now in whole- 
ther fm S#l¢ fashion as a yearly tenant, the more so as arbiters in fixing 
hich Mt are given to valuing land as they see it and take little 
un- fe “count of the fact that its value belongs to the tenant and that 





he should not pay rent on it. Fear of rackrent and confiscation 







,) i 

7 of improvements is a widespread deterrent to the highest grade 
his f@ 2*ming. 

his A tenant can claim compensation for unexhausted values of 
the @ M4Qures sown on it, but can claim nothing for the improvement 
the effected Manures alone often do little. They must be accom- 
he ME Panied by surface cultivation by tractors and by reseeding. If 





lime is applied the subsidised half belongs to the landlord under 
the 1937 Act, and he can charge rackrent on it. Further, the best 
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way is to plough out entirely and resow. For improvement thus 
effected a tenant can claim nil. 

The utterly inadequate and bad permanent equipment of farms 
is due to landlords failing in their duty. The average landlord 
is utterly ignorant of farming, and often interested only in game 
birds, whilst the average land agent, factor or estate lawyer aims 
solely at extracting the maximum rent and spending only what 
the local authority can compel him to do and the minimum the 
tenant will put up with. The whole landlord-tenant system is 
utterly hopeless and a bad deterrent to decent farming.—Yours, 
&e., ArTHUR R. McDOouGAL. 

Blythe, Lauder, 


THE USE OF SEA POWER 


Str,—The most important thing about the sea is the cargoes in 
Sea Power is the power to control the 
destination of cargoes. Sea Power is eventually decisive in war, 
because war is a matter of cargoes. Wars are lost for want of 
Lack of cargoes made Russia quarrel with Napoleon, 


the ships on its surface. 


Cargoes. 

the loss of whose Grand Army there foreshadowed his fall. Lack 
of cargoes beat the South in the American Civil War. Lack of 
cargoes crashed the Kaiser’s war-machine into revolution. Lack 


of iron-ore cargoes drove Hitler’s soldiers into Denmark to secure 
his route to the Norwegian iron-ore. Denmark’s consequent lack 
of cargoes of fodder and fertilisers will reduce Danish food pro- 
duction for Germany. Lack of cargoes of all kinds has now 
driven Hitler to go for Dutch and Belgian ports, from which, and 
from Calais if he can take it, to try to break our cargo blockade; 
forgetting that it is not ports or bases. but warships at sea that 
dominate seas, and dominate the ports on the seas by capturing 
cargoes going to the ports. 

If every British soldier were driven out of or withdrawn from 
Europe, and it was all in the hands of our enemies, our real war 
would then begin, on our true element, the sea, which, in the 
nature of things, can always beat the land. Blockading the whole 
of Europe, including Russia and the Mediterranean, would be 
actually easier than blockading part of Europe with neutral leak- 
ages. Cut off Europe from tropical and world cargoes at Suez, 
Gibraltar, Dover and the Scotland-Norway gap, and Europe can- 
not fight for long. Meanwhile we could increase our own tropical 
and world trade. With comparatively little killing, and by using 
fully the control our Sea Power gives us over cargoes, England 
can outlast and beat any enemy or combination of enemies.— 
Yours faithfully, GEOFFREY BOWLES. 

25 Catherine Place, S.W. 1. 


ROMAN CATHOLICS AND THE SCHOOLS 
Str,—Having had some difficulty in obtaining a copy of The 
Spectator for May 3rd, I have been unable to see the letters 
of Mr. Crofts and of Non-Catholic Parent until today. May I 
offer some remarks to my critics? 

Mr. Crofts’ letter is very kindly; but he approaches the ques- 
tion from a standpoint radically different from my own, making 
“ fruitful diversity ” the principal consideration, in place of moral 
right and religious freedom. He would like children to be 
“emancipated” from the religious “idiosyncrasies” of their 
families. It is lamentable that our disunity in religion should 
lead to all creeds being regarded as “ idiosyncrasies.” I would not 
speak so of denominations other than my own. A child should 
be brought up in the religion of its parents, and is free to judge 
of that religion on attaining years of discretion. The danger of 
some children being brought up in partial error cannot be a 
sufficient reason for bringing up all children in ignorance of 
religion. 

Non-Catholic Parent offers three criticisms to my article. (1) 
He argues that since the majority of parents in this country have 
not the means to educate their children, their responsibility ceases, 
and with it their right. A pari, when a man is unable to support 
himself, his responsibility for the preservation of his life ceases, 
and with it, his right to live. No; when a man is unable to meet 
his co-natural responsibilities, it is the duty of others to help hmm 
to meet them, and to do so without robbing him of natural free- 
dom. That is the part of the State in respect of Education. (2) 
My critic rightly points out that it was an overstatement to say 
that Catholics pay for the education of their children twice over; 
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but it remains true that after paying as other citizens do for educa- 
tion, they have to find large annual sums (on a rough calculation 
some £200,000), mostly by means of penny collections in Church, 
for building, repairs, and alterations to their schools. The partial 
relief we had under the temporary clauses of the 1936 Act has 
now ceased. One may recall that Sir R. Morant told Balfour in 
1902 that the strain upon the Voluntary Bodies, which was 
intolerable then, would be so again in about twenty years. (3) It 
is said that the arguments based upon parental rights in the 
matter of education extend to such projects as the provision of 
Communist teaching at public expense. It is impossible to 
thrash out so intricate a point here. I must be content to point 
out that truth and sound morality have rights which error cannot 
have. Even in a country which professes freedom of conscience, 
some distinction must be made between tolerable and intolerable 
doctrines. In my article, I expressly extended the argument to 
cover religious persuasions other than my own, because they are 
at least tolerable. But I could not extend it to cover, for instance, 
the worship of Moloch. Would my critic include the worship of 
Moloch in his “agreement without reservation to the right of 
the citizen to teach, preach, or write in accordance with his re- 
ligious conviction? ”—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
Puitip PriMg, S.J. 
Heythrop College, Chipping Norton, Oxon. 


IN PRAISE OF DENTISTS 


S1r,—Your recent competition offering a prize for the best verse 
or prose in praise of dentists has just been brought to my notice. 

That dentists have not been “honoured in English literature ” 
is, as you suggest, true—or nearly true. The fact that Bernard 
Shaw opens one of his plays with a scene depicting a dentist at 
work, or that there was a thriller entitled Death in the Dental 
Chair, is perhaps no claim to having received the attention of 
the better authors. Yet, as a dental surgeon, I would offer, not 
so much a defence of dentists, since that has been ably achieved 
(if somewhat grudgingly) by your prizewinners, but rather a 
defence of the reason they need no defence. 

That the doctor is feared, respected and sung about may be 
due in part to his reputation of being able to stave off death ; 
in part to his direct descent from the mystic witch-doctor and 
the crafty alchemist. The lawyer gains his respect from the 
power he may hold over our enemies or his ability to shield us 
from the revenge of justice. The soldier again heroically plays 
with death while defending our lives. All these and others play 
on our imaginations while the dentist only plays on our nerves. 

It may occur to your thoughtful readers that the dentist, 
modest and retiring, happy to work in the sequestered peace of 
his limited domain, covets not the praise of literature nor the 
colourful fame of prose or poem. In his hands lies the one 
glorious compensation for his obscurity ; it is given to him to 
put at rest that part of the body which has caused more distress 
in man’s varied career than aught else. At a word from him 
the mouth is rendered quiet and impotent. In his chair kings 
and dictators are silenced, the persuasive rhetoric of politicians is 
quelled and the flood-tide of conversation is stemmed as by 
magic. Even the vapid prattling of the less intelligent women is 
hushed. What more need a man ask? What compared with this 
power is the fame of literary recognition? 

The doctor may need or crave the glory of printed praise. 
Lawyer, soldier and statesman may glow with pride when author 
and poet are inspired by their deeds. While I can silence all of 
these with a gesture, even the writers themselves, I am content 
to remain unsung, unknown, with the “ mute inglorious Miltons.” 
—Faithfully yours, EpWARD SAMSON. 

Il Weymouth Street, Portland Place, W. 1. 


HIGH WAGES AND INCOME TAX 


S1r,—In a speech delivered in Parliament the week before last 
Sir John Simon is reported as having said that “if every farthing 
of income were taken from all the people in this country who 
had incomes in excess of £2,000, the total amount obtainable 
would be sixty millions.” 

It would be interesting to know how Sir John arrived at this 
figure. According to Whitaker the total number of persons 
assessed for surtax in September, 1938 was 97,750, their income 
roughly 483} millions and the net surtax §7} millions. Assuming 
that the ordinary tax now brings in about 180 millions and the 
surtax 80 millions, there would still be left for the surtax-payers 
over 200 millions—which is a very different figure to that men- 
uoned by Sir John Simon. 


Another very important point with regard to income tay 
its present application to the daily increasing number of thos 
engaged on government work, as mechanics of one kind » 
another, who «re already receiving wages three or four tim 
excess of those obtainable for the same kind of work but a 
time ago. The scandals of the last war, when men foughy ai 
risked their lives for a small remuneration while othe, , 
reserved occupations at home were many of them making a tid 
harvest financially, seem to be in a fair way of repeating then, 
selves. The only way of mitigating, if not of preventing. thi 
injustice is to see that these latter at least pay income tx e 
their big wages. Those who receive dividends or pensions fing 
that these have had tax deducted at the source, and this Often = 
a higher rate than many recipients would be entitled to par 
although the difference may be reclaimable later. Why, then 
should not high wages be similarly taxed at the source at a tim 
like the present? This is done in Germany, and it could well be 
done here by enacting that every employer should be responsitj 
for deducting tax at the lower rate from that part of the wage ¢ 
any employee which was in excess of 50s. a week. The cog 
collection would be small; the return to the Treasury would be 
immediate. 


Cs 


As things are, and owing to the frequent migrations of em. 
ployees which makes it practically impossible to trace the; 
whereabouts after a considerable lapse of time or, when this hy 
been done, collect money already spent, there are numbers 
cases of both men and women evading not merely taxatig 
on excess profits which they are making because of the war, by 
even the ordinary taxation which has to be paid by others ng 
nearly so well paid as they are. Meanwhile farmers are findip 
that labour is very scarce because their workers are being enticed 
away by the lure of big wages, and the cost of living is steadjjy 
rising and will do so with increasing rapidity if the condition o 
things which prevailed in the last war is allowed to recur— 
Yours faithfully, J. H. SHACKLETON Baitey, 

The Vicarage, St. Michaels-on-Wyre, Preston. 


THE BEST BOOKS IN THE WORLD 


Sir,—As an octogenarian and a Victorian, I am often perplexed 
by the mentality of the present generation. That is an old recur 
ring story, and I hope I am duly humble. I was much pleased, 
however, to be able to agree heartily with Mr. Maugham and 
Mr. Verschoyle in most cases when they praised, especially when 
they praised highly. But why is Mr. Verschoyle so slapdash in 
condemnation? He owns to a blind spot with regard to Dickens 
—but, surely, he cultivates blind spots. He has a perfect galaxy 
of blind spots. Surely some of the emfhent writers whom he 
consigns to the rubbish-heap might be retrieved for further con- 
sideration. The tendency of modern criticism is to be as exclusive 
as possible, and wilful and changeable from year to year. I prefer 
the catholicity of George Saintsbury. It is fashionable nowadays 
to sneer at Victorian literature. No doubt it had its faults. So 
has the twentieth century. At any rate, Victorian literature had 
one characteristic which is worth reflecting on. It had a fa 
wider appeal than the literature of today. The eminent writers 
of that age were national possessions, and the nation was proud 
of them. It was not merely a question of conventional homage 
Many of them appealed to all sorts and kinds of people, high and 
low, intellectual and simple. There were never more people wh 
could write good English than today, men and women of fint 
talent, and one or two of genius, but where are the writers with 
the old wide appeal? It is music and mathematics rather than 
literature as such—apart from books about things we want 10 
learn about—that interest people most widely today.—Yours, &c, 
5 King’s Avenue, Eastbourne. C. C. IM THURN. 


“THE WITCH IN THE WOOD” 


Str,—Much as I admire and respect Miss Rebecca West’ 
opinions, I should like, if I may, to break a lance on behalf a 
those who are temperamentally incapable of appreciating M! 
T. H. White’s new renderings of the Arthurian legend, even 
when they are as notable as The Sword in the Stone. I do nt 
know whether Miss Kate O’Brien will be able to read it with 
the pleasure she anticipates, but I very much doubt it. Mr. 
White’s work has that rare magnetic quality which inevitably 
divides readers into two groups: the fascinated and the repelled. 
The fascinated cannot but forgive Mr. White his many Japsés 
for the sake of his shining successes; but the repelled cannot 
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without great discomfort, even though they may fully 
recognise the excellence of parts—as, for example, the account of 
Arthur’s metamorphosis and fish life. 

” Facetiousness, Mr. White’s worst vice, is an English failing 
peculiarly repugnant to the Irish as to the French. To the Irish 
it is unforgivable; to the French incomprehensible. The English 
are more tolerant because they prize their armour of humour and 
facetiousness 1s its odious imitation. Unfortunately, they do not 
always make the proper distinction between the two. If Mr. 
White had been able to do that we should all unite in admiration. 
—Yours very truly, THEODORA BoSANQUET. 


1b Bay Tree Lodge, Frognal, London, N.W’. 3. 


read him 


MISS JANE AUSTEN 


siz,—Allow me to voice a protest against the nauseous vulgarity 
of those who call themselves “Janeites.” I am a devoted and 
lifelong admirer of Miss Austen’s novels ; but I feel the imper- 
tinent familiarity of the use of her Christian name shows a want 
of discrimination strange in would-be adorers. Sympathy with 
the writer should insure some observance of her standards ; these 
people are obtuse to her delicate reserve. But has not our author 
herself chastised them? Let these descendants of Mrs. Elton 


turn to their Emma (chapter 33), and try for better manners. 

—Yours faithfully, MarTHA GARNETT. 
{Ref.—“‘ Jane Fairfax and Jane Fairfax!’ Heavens! 

not suppose that she dares go about Emma Woodhouseing me! ”] 


Hardown, Morcombelake, Bridport, Dorset. 


let me 


WASTE PAPER IN SOUTH AFRICA 


§ir.—I was much interested in the letter on collection and sale 
of waste paper which appeared over the signature A. C. M. in 
the issue of March 29th. 

It may amuse the writer to hear of my own much more 
simplified method. Being a newspaper family, we take in three 
copies of our own local daily. I file the centre war news sheet 
of one copy, send cuttings from another to my son in Finland 
or Thibet or wherever he happens to be, and all that is left I 
garner until I have a good bundle, which I then deposit at my 
butcher’s, who slaps it on his scales and pays me at the rate 
of 1d. per lb. The paper is used as wrapping in the native trade. 

My husband is driving his car down town any way, so we 
don’t ask for any petrol from a grateful country, which is just 
as well as we shouldn’t get it if we did. 

So far I have made about 7s. for the “Comforts ” Section of 
the S.A. Women’s Auxiliary Services, and have suggested this 
means of raising a few pence individually to other members 
with the proviso that they must not sell to my butcher. 

May I just be allowed to add what a great pleasure and interest 
I find weekly in The Spectator, and to say that after my copy 
has been enjoyed by a local doctor it goes as far afield, or rather 
at sea, as Papua, where it is much appreciated?—I am, &c., 

No. 16985, S.A. WOMEN’s AUXILIARY SERVICES. 


East London, South Africa. 


SKAGERRAK AND KATTEGAT 


Sirn—I agree with Mr. W. H. Stafford in his statement that 
the Skagerrak and Kattegat beer advertisement looks much the 
same as its predecessors in the “ Beer is Best” series. The whole 
of the advertisements are a danger, especially in war-time ; and I 
share the astonishment expressed by many others that the national 
newspapers should open their columns to such dangerous propa- 
ganda for the trade. 

The object of the advertisements is to attract people from their 
homes to the public houses for the purpose of ventilating their 
opinions over pots of beer about such subjects as the strategy of 
the war—the very thing the Government have warned us not to 
do in public places. Even if indiscreet talk has been heard at 
the Academy Private View, it does not make these beer adver- 
tisements any the less objectionable from the point of view of 
public safety. 


It is a scientific fact that alcohol quickly affects the brain 
centres, and that even a moderate dose unlooses the brake on 
discretion. That danger is certainly not generally associated with 


tea—Yours, &c., P. A. SHAW. 


Highfield, Sidcup. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


A Galloping Season 

This May Whitsuntide comes at the most gorgeous moment of 
the year. Spring has galloped into summer. The ash (and 
acacia) is hurrying to catch up the oak, and the grass to make 
ready for the reaper, and spring-sown grains have spurted beyond 
hope. It rarely happens that trees and bushes thicken their 
leafage so rapidly. It is proving, against general anticipation, an 
exceptional year for both our home butterflies and some immi- 
grant butterflies, as well as for birds from overseas. Was there 
ever such a wholesale appearance of tortoise-shell butterflies, 
though some observers note the complete absence of the Cemma? 
Pairs of nightingales, so far as my experience goes, have settled 
down in all their expected haunts and chiff-chaffs are as common 
as sparrows. My bees were making honey at a great pace even 
before the honey-flow that comes with the opening of the apple- 
blossom. The few game-preservers that are left are congratu- 
lating themselves on one of the most promising nesting periods 
of their memory among both pheasants and partridges. 


MAY 17, 


Blossom and Fruit 

It is the festival of apple-blossom, which more or less coincides 
with those three saint days (particularly dreaded in Austria and 
the Balkans) which are celebrated on the roth, 11th and 12th of 
May. The apple-blossom is the more precious this year as it is 
scarce. We have enjoyed two consecutive bumper years, a very 
rare occurrence. One shrewd observer has recorded that, while 
we enjoy a bumper plum-crop once every five or six years, we 
have to wait twenty years for a bumper apple-crop: only a very 
successful setting of the sparse blossom can give us a tolerable 
yield ; and the absence of frost till after the middle of May would 
be a godsend. Happily, other blossom is full enough ; and in 
most districts the leaves came out on the plum-trees in time to 
protect the blossom. The plum and pear districts have seldom 
been lovelier. 


The Essential Potato 

Some very iztensive research work on that essential vegetable 
the potato has been carried through by some distinguished 
chemists and biologists. If these discoveries were appreciated 
by our administrators we might increase the crops by thousands 
of tons. A few simple administrative regulations would give 
more food than the ploughing up of hundreds of acres. Yet so 
little notice has been taken of the researches that some specialists 
fear a 30 or 40 per cent. reduction in the crop next year. Only 
very careful selection of seed prevents or limits the wide, the 
almost universal spread of the eel-worm disease. The disease is 
spread broadcast through the mud adhering to the potatoes or 
fallen from them in their containers. 


New Virtues 

All manner of much neglected produce acquires value in war- 
time. Young nettles, the tips of bracken fronds and lawn grass 
are three of the things we are told to value. The first two 
make good vegetables for ourselves, the last good fodder for 
our stock if fed to them in small quantities. It is like the soya 
bean, on which the German army is living. A little is excellent, 
a lot is almost punitive. One ingenious gardener recommends 
a novel use for this grass. He puts it on the top of his compost 
heap, spreads earth over this and then plants mushroom spawn, 
and wonderful crops are said to be produced in autumn. One 
countrywoman tells me she has never felt better since she made 
sorrel and dandelion leaves and bread and butter the chief of 
her diet! Incidentally, with regard to the cultivated dandelion, 
the best method is to plant in rows between boards set up on 
their edge with other boards laid on these as a roof. The 
leaves are thus bleached and make one of the best of salad 
ingredients. The roots are saleable to chemists. 
Late Daffodils 

We have all been enjoying our daffodils. They pass too 
quickly ; but if in any naturalisation scheme the wild daffodil 
and the double daffodil (found wild in a few places), are cunningly 
mixed with the Leedsii type, which multiply very rapidly in 
rough places, and especially with the pheasant-eye narcissus, 
which is late and long enduring, a good long season may be 
enjoyed, even in unfavourable conditions. The pheasant-eyes 


so far have won their race against the grasses. 
W. BeacH THOMAS. 
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Books of the Day 


**My Dear Old Blind Woman ”’ 


The Yale Edition of Horace Wualpole’s Correspondence. The 
Walpole-Du Deffand Correspondence. Edited by W. S. 
Lewis and Warren H. Smith. Six Volumes. (Yale University 
Press: Oxford University Press. £12 12s.) 





None of Horace Walpole’s correspondents is better known, on 
both sides of the Channel, than Madame Du Deffand ; no corre- 
spondence more celebrated and extensive than theirs has ever 
been exchanged between an Englishman and a Frenchwoman, It 
has often been described, often quoted by historians and bio- 
graphers, and many attempts have been made to define the 
emotional relationship of its authors—the spirited, middle-aged 
dilettante and the blind septuagenarian of the Rue Saint- 
Dominique. In its surviving form, settled some thirty years ago 
by Mrs. Paget Toynbee and finally established by the present 
editors of the magisterial Yale edition, it is regrettably, if signifi- 
cantly, one-sided. Out of an estimated total of nearly 1,700 letters, 
less than 950 have survived, and of these 840 are Mme. Du 
Deffand’s. In a sense, therefore, the latest volumes of the Yale 
edition stand outside the canon of Walpole’s correspondence. Yet, 
quite apart from the intrinsic interest of Mme. Du Deffand’s 
letters—they are the greatest possible treat for the lover of 
mondanités and the Almanach de Gotha—one can deduce from 
them a great deal about Horace Walpole. It was in order to 
conceal this from his contemporaries and, indeed, from posterity 
that he gave instructions for his side of the correspondence to be 
withheld as possible evidence against him. Mr. W. S. Lewis, who 
has spent years and much of his fortune tracking down every- 
thing Walpole wrote, feels safe in assuming that these letters no 
longer exist, and that the three he has been able to add to the 
canon are the last that are likely to turn up. 

If Walpole had taken the longer view he would have done 
better to preserve them, for they would almost certainly mitigate 
the disagreeable impression of his character that emerges from 
Mme. Du Deffand’s letters alone and they might, indeed, 
rehabilitate him in the eyes of those who, for want of other 
evidence but her complaints of his conduct, have not unjustly 
supposed him to have trifled with her affections for worldly ends. 
Even with Walpole’s case imperfectly stated, however, there can 
be no doubt that the relationship must have been uneasy and 
trying for both parties. Much, as I have said, has been written 
about its nature, and it is an additional interest for the reader of 
this, as of any other correspondence, to draw his own conclusions 
about it. In the space of a short review I can only suggest that 
the complexity of Walpole’s association with his “ dear, old, blind 
woman” is not to be unravelled by the clue provided by the 
magic word “ mother-surrogate.” It is a clue but not a solution. 
Not enough attention has been paid, I think, to the fact that 
Walpole was an English man and Mme. Du Deffand a French 
woman and that the emotions of a Frenchwoman vis-d-vis the 
opposite sex often continue to be as strong and as exigent in old 
age as they were in youth—a condition that arn Englishman is 
unlikely to meet with among his own countrywomen who, 
sexually, are timid, repressed and, because they have never played 
a dominant role in society, subservient. It is perhaps easier to 
understand what Walpole let himself in for, if one tries to imagine 
an Englishwoman writing the kind of letters he received from 
Mme. Du Deffand. The frequent thunderstorms, without which, 
as Mr. Lewis wittily observes, “the stream of their corre- 
spondence would have soon dried up” must have been a serious 
embarrassment to Walpole’s enjoyment of the enormous social 
privileges he obtained in French society through her influence ; 
but to be able to appreciate his embarrassment, even if one cannot 
wholly condone his attempts to avert it—to lack the courage of 
one’s emotions is always a despicable condition—is to give him 
the benefit of a doubt that has generally been denied to him in 
this’ particular case, even by his most faithful admirers. 

The nature and diversity of the privileges her friendship brought 
him are implicit in her letters, and are briefly and badly catalogued 
in the “ Journals” of his visits to Paris, which are printed for 
the first time in the Yale edition. They contain little more than 
lists of names and records of endless rounds of visits to shops and 
galleries by day and of dinners and receptions by night. Hardly 
worth reading for their own sake, they provide, in conjunction 
with the letters themselves, an invaluable commentary on the 
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serried company of dukes, duchesses, princelings, marshals of 
France, bishops and society philosophes on whom Walpole danced 
attendance during his annual visits to Paris. The same may be 
said of the brief diary of social engagements kept by Mme. Du 
Deffand in the last year of her life which, with an NVENtory of 
her worldly possessions, is also printed here for the first time 
Useful as these documents are as a kind of “register of the 
ancien régime,” it is impossible not to feel, as one skims through 
them, how fascinating they might have been if either Walpole 
his old woman had troubled to add to the few anecdotes ang 
fragments of gossip they contain. Such as they are—curt, pointed 
and usually scurrilous—they evoke, with an extraordinary sense of 
reality, the atmosphere and the “climate” of the great salons 
as Hollywood has so often tried to picture them, in their palmieg 
days.. No one, however, need regret searching through thes 
catalogues of names if he discovers the Duchesse de Nivernaiy 
comment on the Princesse de Talmond’s bracelet, Mme, Dy 
Deffand’s scandalous remarks about Mme. de la Ferté and the 
Duchesse de Maine, or the story of Voltaire and M. Adam, 

The fifth and sixth volumes of the Yale edition contain mug 
unpublished material, relevant to the correspondence, which the 
editor-in-chief has drawn from the rich and abundant resources 
of his own private collection of Walpoliana. The greater part of 
it was originally that portion of Mme. Du Deffand’s literary 
remains, bequeathed to Walpole, which came into the market and 
was purchased by Mr. Lewis after the portion containing her 
letters had passed into the hands of the Bodleian. It isa 
miscellaneous lot, comprising letters, verses, “ characters”~ 
among them Walpole’s of Mme. Du Deffand—documents relating 
to Mme. Du Deffand’s financial status and her legal separation, 
as well as the journals already mentioned. In addition, it is worth 
noting that the editors have been allowed to use for the first time 
the journals of Lady Mary Coke—a most important contemporary 
commentary that contributes much to an already well-annotated 
text. A word of very special praise must go to the Mrs. Moseley 
who has compiled an index of 342 pages (some 700 columns of 
small type); this, I believe, is the most lucid and comprehensive 
index I have ever used, and it will prove invaluable to students 
of the eighteenth century. 

The quality of the editing of these six volumes is beyond praise. 
Every conceivable care appears to have been taken to leave no 
stone unturned that might cover some minute piece of informa- 
tion; to achieve the highest possible degree of textual accuracy; 
and to guide and assist the reader. Scholarship is deeply 
in Mr. Lewis’s debt, for it is his intelligent patronage, wisely 
distributed among his coadjutors, that has enabled this edition to 
go forward. “II serait bien a souhaiter,”’ remarked the Président 
Hénault in his portrait of Mme. Du Deffand, “ que ce qu’elle a 
écrit ne fit pas perdu.” He could hardly have hoped that his wish 
would one day be so fully and so generously granted, 

JoHN Hayward. 


“ 





The Case for the Prosecution 
Ten Lean Years. By Wal Hannington. (Gollancz. 7s. 6d.) 


Mr. HANNINGTON’S latest book is calculated to put the reader 
in a bad temper ; and as the rousing of indignation is evidently 
his aim, Ten Lean Years may be called an outstanding success, 
It is a survey of the National Government’s record in unemploy- 
ment administration, written with skill and vigour from the point 
of view of the militant National Unemployed Workers’ movement; 
and it covers scales and conditions of benefit, the establishment 
of the U.A.B., the administration of the depressed or “ special” 
areas, the Government training schemes, and—with particular 
vim and gusto—the battle of the N.U.W.M. (armed with black 
coffins and such) to rouse the public conscience and better the 
lot of the unemployed. It is not a pleasant record. Even assum- 
ing that nothing much could be done about actually reducing 
the volume of unemployment, taking boom and slump together— 
and this is a huge and unwarranted assumption—the lack of 
imagination, realism and fellow-feeling displayed in the various 
provisions which Ten Lean Years enumerates is surely lament- 
able. The scales, set against the most austere calculation of 
minimum needs, are once again revealed as inhumanly low ; and 
less edifying than the scales themselves is the murderous Bumble- 
dom too often displayed in their administration—the Bumbledom 
which prefers to save a few shillings by disregarding doctors’ 
certificates for extra nourishment, though by doing so it may 
be passing sentence of death, which humiliates and badgers its 
victims into suicide, which, in fact, regards the unemployed not 
as fellow citizens in misfortune, victims of social change for 
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which they are not responsible, but as nuisances to be kept quiet 
as cheaply as possible. 

If Mr. Hannington’s purpose is to rouse the reaction, “ This 
is ynendurable and unforgivable ; we must have no more com- 
placency,” he certainly achieves it. But this reaction is likely, 
in any reader at all equipped with a critical faculty, to be 
countered by another. The responsible powers, according to Mr. 
Hannington, are not merely grudging, unimaginative and callous ; 
they are purposively malevolent. They not merely turn a blind 
eve to the sufferings of the unemployed; they want them to 
suffer. Reductions in benefit are not budgetary necessities, even 
in the eyes of those imposing them ; they are deliberately intended 
to crush down the workers. Mr. Hannington’s vocabulary teems 
with expressions like “ vicious blow,” “unmerciful attack,” 
“savage,” “brutal,” “smash,” and so forth. Really! What 
words has he left to describe the conduct, let us say, of strike- 
breakers in an American company town, or, for that matter, of 
Hitler in Poland? Transparent debating devices disfigure the 
argument ; the cost of living index, for instance, buttresses claims 
for benefit increases in a boom, and is lengthily revealed as mean- 
ingless in a slump. Historical proportion is wholly wanting ; no 
one could infer from these pages that this country’s unemploy- 
ment services have been built up from nothing in a generation, 
that they are the most generous in the world, and that their 
benefits stand higher today than they have ever done ; still less 
that working-class standards of living in general, so far from 
falling, have in this country markedly risen on balance over the 
dismal decade of his book’s title. Yet all these are undeniable 
facts. They do not impair his main case; but they do very 
gravely impair its presentation, and thus the efficacy of what 
should be a powerful stimulant te the public conscience. 
Honor CROOME. 


























The Same Old Story 


The Greater English Church. By Harry Batsford and Charles Fry. 

(Batsford. 7s. 6d.) 

WALKING in by the west door of Chichester Cathedral today, 
one’s first impression is of grey arches and late Victorian pews 
spread rank on rank up a long nave, which is netted-in at its 
east end by an elaborate and rather poor Bodley screen. Next 
one becomes conscious of the glass, by Kemp and many un- 
named artists of the ’sixties and ‘seventies of last century. To 
the right is a towering modern font-cover; up the south aisle 
the chapels are screened with wrought iron. Everywhere one 
looks, textures that are the product of the last eighty years meet 
Paintings of a hundred years or so ago show a 
different state of things: they show pale-coloured box pews, a 
high pulpit, Bernardi’s painting still decorating the vaulting 
(Gilbert Scott had it cleaned off, except in the Lady Chapel), 
a mediaeval stone screen (which Bodley’s decorated hurdle super- 
seded), clear glass in many of the windows and a general air of 
eighteenth-century rotundity and rectangularity. Cathedrals adapt 
themselves to the spirit of an age more quickly than parish 
churches. There is more money, and so the new taste has its 
way sooner. 

Guide-book writers still refuse to record these changes ; they 
still refuse to realise that the cathedral and the parish church are 
buildings that serve a contemporary religion in any age, and they 
continue to regard them as having served only a mediaeval 
religion, and as having been handed down to us as nothing but 
museums. The present authors begin their preface by saying: 
“It is felt that the need exists for a cheap, well-illustrated book 
dealing with the Greater English Churches from the layman’s 
point of view.” So it does—but not for the same kind of book 
that we have been getting for years, the book that attempts 
to reconstruct the mediaeval church as it was when it was 
built, and has all its opinions coloured by the overworked moral 
judgements of conventional ecclesiology. These moral standards 
presuppose in everybody a liking for Romanesque and Gothic, a 
distaste for anything Georgian and a loathing of everything 
Victorian. So much have writers had their way in these matters 
that it is difficult for anyone who raises his voice in praise of 
eighteenth- or nineteenth-century work to seem like anything but 
a voguish fancier of amusing Victoriana, or an arty and sadly- 
dated admirer of Lovat Fraser. 

It is no use, in these days, for authors to rail against the whole- 
sale refurnishing of cathedrals by the Victorians, or to try to 
reconstruct imaginatively the original appearance of the fabric. 
What is needed is a book that describes cathedrals as they are 
and (if it has a moral tone at all) tries to discriminate between 
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what is worthy and what is fake, what is decent and what stupid, 
in the reconstructions, the fittings, furnishings and decorations 
of the last two hundred and fifty years. Some of these, when we 
have soberly decided they are bad, we may be able to do some- 
thing to alter; some of them (when the shouts of “wicked 
restoration ” have died down) we may even get to like. But while 
most congregations want things left exactly as they are, and 
most archaeologists would like everything dating from later than 
1700 removed, there will be a:muddle wherever there is not a 
deadlock. And a book like this, written from the conventional 
archaeological point of view, will do nothing to help. 

As a picture book it is very pleasant: there are plentiful 
views, many of them unfamiliar, and the inclusion of four pages 
of illustrations from Sharpe’s Seven Periods of Church Archi- 
tecture is a pleasure.. Thousands of square feet of stonework 
and of surface-texture shown in these pictures are no more 
mediaeval than a yellow-brick water-tower. This is not particu- 
larly sad: but the facts should be made clear in the comments 
under the illustrations. JOHN PIPER. 





Portrait of a Vanished World 


Return Ticket. By George Vandon. (Heinemann. 7s. 6d.) 


Ir would be possible to disapprove of this book, of its author, 
and of the civilisation which he represents. Here is a man who 
enters the world with a first-class equipment for life; he is 
aristocratic, heir to a great estate, well to do, handsome—if I 
may guess his looks—and—if I may trust to hearsay—charming ; 
he is sensitive and intelligent; goes to Oxford, where, in the 
years immediately after the war, he meets the best company of 
his time, and leaves it a civilised, cultivated, educated human 
being who has had the luck to be put into touch with the thought 
of abler minds than his own, both living and dead, in literature, 
art, science, philosophy—and, we must add, love and gastronomy, 
for “ of all sides of Paris life that I have approached and enjoyed 

. the one that I will call the gastronomo-erotico-vagabondage 
side remains for me the most perfectly delightful and, in some 
ways, the most instructive "—and the good sense to take advan- 
tage of his opportunity. Here, then, is one of the finest products 
of our civilisation, the best that it has to show for itself. Civilisa- 
tion, it has often been said, is the perquisite of a small leisured 
class. So be it. Miners must sweat in the bowels of the earth 
and stokers in the holds of ships ; the agricultural labourer toils 
for £2 a week, and in peace-time one and a half million men are 
denied the right to work. It is a dung-heap of a civilisation, 
exclaims the critic! No doubt, replies its apologist, but upon the 
dung-heap there blooms a flower which is the exquisite urbanity, 
the cultured amenity of the life which is led by George Vandon 
and his kind. 








MICHAEL JOSEPH 
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What, then, are George Vandon and his kind doing? Waking 
at midday to breakfast in bed at a Paris hotel; lunching on 
“the terrace of that delightful brown chalet of a restaurant” at 
Montsouris on the southern edge of Paris ; cocktail time at the 
Closerie des Lilas, dinner in the centre at Prunier’s, or “ more 
luxuriously ” at Voisin’s or La Rue; then a Montmartre night 
club, dancing to the saxophone, getting drunk with Americans, 
and home with the milk. Is this life, a Socialist might well ask, 
good enough to be worth the price that is paid for it? And the 
pacifist? A war, he might point out, has just been fought for 
liberty. The war is won ; and liberty is duly enjoyed. To what, 
then, does the liberty of one who has the leisure and money to 
do as he pleases amount? To dilettantising in Paris with painters 
and writers and actresses and ballet dancers, to wandering about 
Europe, to building castle of sensibility in Spain, to enjoying 
amusements standardised and eccentric—in a word, to consuming 
much without producing anything save a few poems and an 
occasional column of art criticism. .. . 

It would be easy, I say, to censure the author of this book ; 
and yet I think the censure would be censorious. George Vandon 
is an inheritor of the aesthetic tradition. He trains his tastes, 
cultivates his sensibilities, and, believing with Pater that “ not the 
fruit of experience but experience itself is the end” becomes in 
the end an experienced man—not in the English sense of the 
word, in which it is used to describe as “experienced” those 
wko have spent fifty years in decorously avoiding experience, but 
“experienced ” as one who has sought to invest the moments of 
his life with the greatest intensity as they pass, simply for those 
moments’ sake. 

The aesthetic attitude was tolerable in the nineteenth century; 
it was tolerable as a gesture of release after the war, but it is 
doubtful whether it is tolerable for those who have social con- 
sciences today. We may have the courage to escape from the 
struggle or the courage to join in it; but it is doubtful whether 
any longer we have the heart to sit back and enjoy. That Mr. 
Vandon is not without suspicion that his attitude requires justifi- 
cation is, I surmise, testified by his repeated insistence on the 
fact that from 1919 to 1923, when he was in Paris, he was on 
holiday. 

Towards the end of the book he inherits an estate of 10,000 
acres and settles down to the life of a country squire, inter- 
mittently devoted to the administration of his estate. I enjoyed 
this part of the book most, partly no doubt for subjective reasons 
—I would sooner walk the fields than lounge the cafés—partly 
because—I hope the avowal will not set Mr. Vandon against me 
—I was glad to see him doing something useful at last, and 
particularly applauded his refusal to sell out in order “to have 
more cash for the things I really enjoy.” But he is no more 
willing to be cast for the part of squire than for that of aesthete, 
and is equally irritated with his country neighbours who think 
of him as “a pillar of café society,” and with the Parisians who 
now class him as a backwoodsman. 

He has written a restless, unquiet book, valuable for the 
picture which it bequeaths to us of the world of the twenties. 
Mr. Vandon enjoyed himself in that world and writes of it with a 
touch of nostalgia. Yet it is difficult to avoid the suspicion that 
it is only the gloom of the two backgrounds between which they 
are, as it were, sandwiched, which makes the early twenties shine 
so brightly. The most important parts of Mr. Vandon’s life have 
been passed between the Paris of the twenties and the Park of 
his ancestors. The former has passed, the latter is rapidly 
passing. The fact that the world of his past is dead and the 
world of his present is dying invests Mr. Vandon’s reminis- 
cences with a certain wistfulness which bestows upon them a 
charm which in happier times they might not have possessed. 

C. E. M. Joan. 


King’s Favourite 


George Villiers, First Duke of Buckingham. 
Williamson. (Duckworth. 1§s.) 
Wen Queen Elizabeth died the English Crown enjoyed a 
higher prestige than at any earlier period. She was in turn 
succeeded by two Kings, who held graver views on the sanctity 
of their office and a higher concept of Kingship than any rulers 
of England before or since. Between them they wrecked the 
English monarchy. How did it happen? If an answer to so 
complex a question could be given in one word, that word 
would be: Buckingham. 
Tames I, who combined an exceptionally high degree of 
academic ability with a faculty for looking absurd and behaving 


By Hugh Ross 
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absurdly, was one of those unhappy men who can make 
barrier between their public and their private life. When he § 
in love, the whole of his country became immediately involved, 
The same, in a different but no less disastrous fashion, was te 
of his son. As a result, the destinies of England at q Critical 
moment in her internal development were for twelve years 
the control of a plausible young man from Leicestershire. 
George Villiers, first Duke of Buckingham, was therefore un. 
questionably one of the most important figures in English history 
Mr. Ross Williamson has recognised this fact, and set out to aime 
a succinct account of his rise, character and influence. With » 
intelligence and address reminiscent of Diane de Poitiers, Villiey 
performed the complicated feat of holding two successive King 
in thrall, providently gaining the allegiance of the son while the 
father was yet alive. It cannot have been easy, for while wig, 
James he had to be always the cajoling, slightly skittish, “ slave 
and dog Steenie,” with the youthful Charles he must play thy 
sage elder brother, all understanding and good advice. For this 
kind of ability Mr. Ross Williamson gives Villiers full creqjr. 
his criticism otherwise is damning, and his analysis of the 
Favourite’s character probably the harshest which has yet beg 
uttered. Vituperation, of course, there has been, just as there ha 
been, less explicably, extravagant praise. What is impressive jp 
Mr. Ross Williamson’s indictment is its restraint. His cool 
unfriendly narrative lays bare not so much the badness as the 
littleness of the man. He does not even allow him the grandey 
of being wicked ; his Buckingham is under-bred and mean, greedy 
rather than ambitious, spiteful, not vindictive. His courage x 
Rhé was an attempted bravura effect which did not come of; 
his vaunted good-nature vanished when his interests were cop. 
cerned. Now and again Mr. Ross Williamson is perhaps q 
little unfair ; in a political atmosphere as foetid with corruption 
as that of baroque Europe the doings of Buckingham and his 
rapacious family were, if not excusable, at least not exceptionally 
shocking. But in the main I am driven to admit, regretfully, that 
this revised estimate of Buckingham is just. Regretfully, because 
the name of Villiers calls up the splendid hero of Rubens on his 
prancing charger, calls up Dumas and the hundred historical 
romances which have derived from him. And who can forget 
the stuttering outcry of the Duke’s neglected wife, “I pray God 
never woman may love a man as I have done you, that none may 
feel that which I have done for you.” Can a man so much 
beloved have been so wholly unlovable? The answer is, only 
too probably. 
That indefinable charm which blinded some of Buckingham’s 
contemporaries has in some degree outlasted his death. He will 
always have his defenders. But Mr. Ross Williamson distrusts 
charm on principle, and for that reason has, with undeluded eyes, 
drawn a cruelly revealing portrait. C. V. WeEpDGwoon. 


Attack on the Whigs 


The Kingdom of Scotland. 
bers. 12s. 6d.) 


By Agnes Mure Mackenzie. (Cham- 
No one who has read any of the volumes of Dr. Mure Mac- 
kenzie’s full-length history of Scotland will be surprised at the 
general bias and flavour of this shorter version. She makes no 
bones about being an Episcopalian, a Royalist and a Nationalist; 
and her book is yet one more counterblast to the Whig view of 
Scottish history, propagated by most of the nineteenth-century 
writers and still noticeable in the school books of today. 

There are many excellent points in Dr. Mackenzie’s book. She 
shows Scotland’s part in European history. She puts up a con- 
vincing defence of the Stuart kings, whom she sees as true 
patriots, intent on keeping all the interests of the country in 
balance, and not allowing any one section to preponderate. She 
shows up, by contrast, the lack of patriotism of most of the Scot- 
tish nobility, who in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries pre- 
ferred their own personal power to their country’s independence, 
and in the eighteenth and nineteenth sent their clansmen of 
tenants overseas in order to make money from sheep. She 
follows the fortunes, which few historians have done, of the 
Scottish Episcopalians; and though her generalisations about 
Presbyterian shortcomings are sometimes a little wild, she shows 
an informed and sympathetic appreciation of such events as the 
Disruption of 1843 and the Church Case of 1904. 

Yet even for readers who find themselves in sympathy with Dr. 
Mackenzie’s main view of Scottish history there is much that is 
irritating in her way of presenting it. Her tone is often un- 
necessarily dogmatic—she is fond of unsupported phrases like 
“ the fallacy of Socialism ”; occasionally patronising, as when she 
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refers to reigning kings as “the boy” or “the lad ” (in this case 
he was 22); and at times she writes as if she were the only person 
to have seen through the Whig view of Scottish religious history, 
which presents the Covenanters as ‘noble martyrs and their 
opponents as butchers. Actually, the modern Presbyterian his- 

rorian (for instance, John Buchan or Professor G. D. Henderson) 

jg no more taken in by the fabrications of Wodrow, chronicler of 
* the Covenant, than is Dr. Mackenzie herself. 

The last section of the book, from the Union of the Parliaments 
to 1914, is the least satisfactory, because Dr. Mackenzie has 
devoted a great part of it to summaries of British and European 
political history, fields in which she does not speak with the same 
quthority as she does of her own country; her often dogmatic 
summaries Of such events as the French Revolution, the Napo- 
jeonic wars, and the women’s suffrage campaign do not throw 
much light on the condition of Scotland, though she underlines 
the part indiv idual Scots played in them Dr. Mackenzie’s fervent 
nationalism is much in evidence in this section, but many 
readers may be puzzled to know what precisely it implies. Does 
she wish for a complete political independence under a separate 
monarch? Nowhere does she squarely face the uncomfortable 
fact that, in che last century and a half, the great majority of 
Scots have preferred the association with England; and if Scot- 
land has had less independence than any of the Dominions, it is 
because Scotsmen have never wanted self-government as much 
as Canadians did in the last century or South Africans in this. 
Those who have acquiesced in the Union number not only the 
«socially uncertain” who, as Dr. Mackenzie points out, have 
often been absurdly Anglophil, but many of Scotland’s greatest 
men, whose exploits in various fields she honours. David Hume, 
for instance, though fond of Edinburgh and no lover of England, 
often described himself as an Englishman, recommended that his 
nephew should go to Eton, and, when writing his countryman 
Adam Smith in Paris, addressed him as “Monsieur Smith, 
Gentilhomme Anglois.” JANET ADAM SMITH. 


General Omnibus 
Folios of New Writing. Spring, 1940. Edited by John Lehmann. 
Hogarth Press. 7s. 6d.) 

Most manfully, Mr. John Lehmann continues at the wheel of 
his official ’bus, though he must now drive it through war- 
distracted areas. The petrol-pumps are drying up one by one, 
and the passengers are fewer; insurance rates have doubled. 
Moreover, a pirate “bus has lately arrived on the horizon and 
competition on the same route must be faced. Yet the vehicle 
—“ Folios of ” somewhat meaninglessly painted on to its name— 
goes thundering on. We raise a thin cheer as it sways past, 
saluting the dogged, set faces of Democracy—British, French, 
Austrian, Chinese, Indian—that out at us through the 
aquamarine air of this dreaded springtime. So different one from 
another, they are all distinguished by one common quality— 
humanity—a quality that seems only to deepen in face of the 
sub-human menace of Germany, now stooping from the position 
of a poetically cultured race to be the enemy of all mankind. 

But I must describe this load more closely. There is Henry 
Green, that most striking novelist, with reminiscences of a 
Spartan school near Sevenoaks; there is one more of William 
Plomer’s improbably funny satirical poems (he is the only English 
writer who can do this kind of thing); there is a grave, passionate, 
deeply-moving record from the Maginot Line, by André Cham- 
son; a most uncomfortably skilful piece of reporting, The 
Deserter, by Ralph Elwell-Sutton ; a poem—I think the best he 
has written for years—by Stephen Spender ; another, arcane but 
most arresting, by Terence Tiller, which sets one in an eagle’s 
eyrie above a Cornish sea. George Barker and G. F. Green do 
not, on the other hand, give of their best; affectation threatens to 
spoil the work of these two most promising poets. Last, because 
it is perhaps the best of all, I would mention Miss Rosamond 
Lehmann’s reminiscence of childhood in the Isle of Wight. 

It was inevitable—and how welcome!—that war should elicit 
from imaginative writers a spate of memories, and it is instructive 
to note how variously these writers gather their December roses. 
Henry Green is exciting, vivid, odd ; but why must he write so 
barbarously? A foreign correspondent wiring a scoop from Terra 
del Fuego could scarcely be more parsimonious, more angular, in 
punctuation more grotesque. It is evident that he thinks urbanity 
—a “literary” style—something to be ashamed of, something 
which must detract from the immediacy of the impression desired. 
But simplicity, Mr. Green, is not the same as baldness ; a sen- 
tence ought certainly to ring, but not like a tin can when you 
kick it. The result of so much self-conscious ugliness is violent, 
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but not powerful. That Mr. Green can write extremely well 
when he chooses, his novels are there to show. 

If power is what you want, I can recommend John Sommer- 
field’s First Lesson. But the skilful rendering of violence is in 
danger of becoming a trick—one, moreover, learnt from American 
writers who continue to do the thing better. All that precedes, 
and excludes, violence is better worth doing, though no doubt 
less immediately exciting. And here, it seems to me (I am, of 
course, a prejudiced witness) that, where the art of writing is 
concerned, the nineteen-twenties still beat the nineteen-thirties 
two-up-and-one-to-play. Thus for sheer literary skill, for ability 
to evoke a scene, to draw characters and keep them before the 
reader’s eye—above all, most richly to entertain (and what, if not 
just these things, is the novelist’s art?)—Miss Lehmann is head 
and shoulders above any writer in this volume. The Red-Haired 
Miss Daintreys could, in its own way, hardly be better. 

EDWARD SACKVILLE WEST. 


1940 





New Novels 
Mermaids Sleep Alone. By Winifred Agar. 
The Trees. By Conrad Richter. (Constable. 
Glasgow Keelie. By John McNeillie. (Putnam. 8s. 6d.) 
Mine Inheritance. By Frederick Niven. (Collins. 9s.) 
I WONDER for how many years we are doomed to a spate of bright 
frivolous novels designed to “ lighten the black-out” and “ take 
our minds off the war.” Anyone like myself whose feeling about 
war-time reading is that scarcely anything is bearable except the 
best works of the greatest writers of fiction is probably a poor 
judge of what the public wants: yet there seems to me a touch 
of cynicism even in the blurb, so casual and automatic, of Mer- 
maids Sleep Alone. Cheerful works centring around a collection 
of stuffed figures of the English middle-classes will not help me 
through these difficult days; on the contrary, they depress me in 
the same way as do the cheerful plays of, for instance, Miss Dodie 
Smith. The stock characters come out again: a formidable inter- 
fering elderly aunt with that mordant tongue and that philosophy 
of life at once shrewd, cynical and understanding ; a precocious 
exhibitionistic little girl; an egomaniac ageing actress called 
Jasmine Jellacot ; a fussing, faded over-domesticated wife who in 
the end defeats the chic, attractive, sensation-hunting mistress, 


The Hogarth Press 


(Michael Joseph. 8s.) 
7s. 6d.) 





has just published 
THE BACKWARD SON by Stephen Spender 


(7s. 6d.). A first novel by this famous young poet, 
recommended by The Book Society. Edwin Muir 
in The Listener describes it as “ one of the most 
striking first novels which have appeared for a con- 
Miss Kate O’Brien in an 
enthusiastic review in The Spectator 
highly as ‘‘ moving, brilliant and painful.” 


siderable time.” 


praises it 


% FOLIOS OF NEW WRITING (5s.) is continuing 

the success of earlier Series. It contains striking 
contributions by Henry Green, Rosamond Lehmann, 
André Chamson, H. T. Hopkinson, George Barker, 
and many others. H. E. Bates in Books of the 
Month says “ Folios of New Writing is today the 
only serious attempt to face up to and remedy the 
fact that the English literary periodical is dead of 


sleeping sickness.” 


ye ENGLAND'S PLEASANT LAND by E, M. Forster 

(3s. 6d.) is the script of Mr. Forster’s pageant play 
staged nearly two years ago in the ground of Milton 
The Times Literary Supplemen 


describes it as “ both beautiful and moving... it 


Court in Surrey. 
is superfluous to say that it is excellently written.” 


Tlogarth Press books 
lead in W ar-time 
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There are also other figures with names like Lord Dulditch and 
Freddie Flux. 

An eminent economist conceives the idea of making money 
under the pseudonym of Mary Manifold by indulging a suppressed 
talent for writing nauseatingly sentimental books for the young. 
He is overwhelmingly successful. The deception causes many 
domestic and adulterous complications. Gradually he succumbs 
to his second personality, and finally, “ but,” as Miss Agar says, 
“for such biological incidentals as were, regrettably unchange- 
able,” he assumes the identity of the authoress of his imagination. 
But, in spite of some neatly-conceived situations and some 
acute observations, the joke fails to come to life, being founded 
upon a false conception of present-day juvenile tastes in litera- 
ture. Surely fragrant winsomeness is at least thirty years out of 
date? And where, even in the most cultured bourgeois homes, 
are the parents who could, even if they would, direct their 
children to such works, ignoring their preference for annuals, 
and for Tiger -Tim’s Weekly, Beano, Dandy, Radio Fun? 

Examples of humour: “His progress was further impeded 
by Phoebe (his daughter), who hung at peril of her life from a 
third-floor window, bellowing Tosti’s ‘Goodbye’ at him to the 
undisguised admiration of the passers-by who had collected in a 
small crowd.” 

“Oh, that wireless!” she sighed, “the din; listen to the 
regurgitation of that saxophone ; one has an impulse to rush up 
to it with a nice little bottle of bicarbonate of soda.” 

Original crack about modern art: “They painted pictures of 
him, . yards of intestinal sectioning, optimistically labelled : 
‘Henry Valliant, Esq.’” 

The word bottom or behind is another smile-provoker ; and 
there is full use of the verbal trick of the double negative—* not 
unaware,” “not unlikely ”—which helps to make for that lumber- 
ing sprightliness comprising the technique of so many English 
entertainers. As for the hero’s male into female metamorphosis, 
it almost shocks by a combination of skittishness with vulgarity. 

Readers whose habit it is to turn to the last page after a glance 
at the first will get a misleading impression of Mr. Richter. They 
will see, with dismay, these words: “That’s how life was, death 
and birth, grub and harvest, rain and clearing, winter and 
summer. You had to take one with the other, for that’s the way 
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it ran.” Though there is a slight element in The Trees Of the 
kind of sententious platitudinising this passage suggests, there js 
much more to it than that. There is research, sincerity, imaging. 
tion and beauty of writing. It is escape literature of a high-clas, 
sort, in the same way that Dark Rapture is an escape film: that 
is, it sets the mind free and refreshes it with images and figure 
from an innocent, half legendary world ; a world as far removed 
from us as if it were another planet, but real all the same, ang 
comforting as rain in a parched land. The story is about piones, 
settlers in the immense virgin forests of America after the War 
of Independence. A wandering hunter, his wife and children 
travel into this primitive region and set up their dwelling, 4 
first none visits them except the Indians, who drift across their 
doorstep, eat, sleep with them, drift out again. But gradually 
other white pioneers break in and a settlement develops. Mr 
Richter makes skilful use of his evidently profound historic 
studies, and the picture of pioneer life he builds up is extra. 
ordinarily concentrated, detailed and vivid. The fate of some 
members of the family group is grim and dramatic. In particular, 
the episode of the child lost in the forest and never heard of 
again is extremely moving. There is no exaltation of the peasant 
The characters are people, not symbols or mawkish abstractions, 
as in so many “ novels of the soil.” Nor are they dumb animals, 
uthough their life is almost purely occupied with animal needs 
and functions. Nor are they used as Eugene O’Neill uses primi. 
tive characters—imposing an intellectual pattern on them to work 
out some neurosis of his own. 

But the forest itself is the principal agent in this book. | 
takes on an overpowering life. Every activity is surrounded by 
and saturated in its influence, and this feeling of a gigantic 
elemental force is achieved without any cheap mystical effects 
The story is told in a reproduction of the actual speech of early 
settlers, and though it rings sentimentally now and then, it is 
on the whole fresh, vigorous, and salted with vivid natural 
imagery. 

“Jimmie saw Malone go down with both hands clasping his belly 
. . . Hugh struck him over the head with the leg of a stool and one 
of the squad kicked him in the kidneys. Malone was getting the 
bashing of his life. As he struggled to get astride the body he 
brought his razor down. The kid saw it and he was screaming before 
he felt it touch his face. Even Jimmie shivered as he slashed and 
felt the keen blade bite his flesh and saw the blood spurt. Jesus 
it made him sick.” 

This is a typical sample of the matter and manner of Glasgow 
Keelie. Scene succeeds scene of blood and squalid violence. The 
subject is tenement slum life in the lowest quarter of Glasgow— 
the life of “the really poor—the poor in everything.” ‘The hero 

4 young criminal who organises a gang and executes a Series 
of smash-and-grab raids, car-thefts, beatings-up and _ razor- 
slashings, before being finally captured by the police. The style 
is detached, unemotional. There is no hint of the tract. The 
technique is the all too familiar one of dull wooden hammer 
blows on the ear. “ You weren’t scared when you were with lots 
of other people, but you just got scared yourself: all on your 
own. Scared inside It wasn’t the same as being scared 
of fighting anybody. It was a different kind of scaredness. You 
were scared vou couldn’t go on doing the things you had been 
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doing. You got scared of yourself. Scared the way you felt 
when , &c.” (My italics.) 

Mr. MecNeillie succeeds in conveying a sense of enormously 





depressing reality. Drunkenness, unemployment, prostitution, 
quarrels ; the mechanical two or three degraded terms of invective 
und abuse; wretched streets, wharves, dumps, yards ; smells, 
darkness, rust, refuse, rain ; all, all are there. It is a serious and 
a sincere book, springing from an outraged social conscience 
But the trouble is that, except in the hands of a first-class writer, 
gangster mentality can hardly fail to be a monotonous, repetitive 
and cramping subject ; and it is almost impossible to feel sym- 
pathetic interest in Jimmie Lunn. He is just vain, cunning, 
violent and stupid. In between his hatching of plots and his 
Edward G. Robinson day-dreams of being a big shot, he does do 
a bit of thinking about money, religion, communism and his own 
position in, or rather against, society ; but it is of so muddled, 
inarticulate, dumb-witted and negative a kind that it illumines 
nothing and no one 

One wonders how the militia boys drawn from this section 
the population are shaping. 

Mine Inheritance is the story of the first important British 
settlement in the Canadian West. It is described as an epic 
in the history of Canada, and is very long, discursive, solid and 
well-documented. It seems to me somewhat difficult to read. 
It is the Book Society choice of the month: something for 
members to get their teeth into. ROSAMOND LEHMANN. 
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Shorter Notices 


Maigret Abroad. By Georges Simenon. Translated from the French 
by Geoffrey Sainsbury. (Routledge. 8s.) 

ANTICIPATING Herr Hitler, Inspector Maigret has invaded Holland 
and Belgium. Not with a blitzkrieg, but with his customary war 
of attrition, in which the criminal is eventually worn down or 
caused to betray himself by Maigret’s imperturbable pursuit. The 
first of the two novels contained in this new volume, A Crime in 
Holland, recounts one of the Inspector’s quieter adventures, but 
the very drabness of the story serves to bring out Monsieur 
Simenon’s descriptive and narrative gifts. Once again the land- 
scape and figures are clearly observed and vividly set down: one 
feels one has spent a considerable time in this smug little town 
with its canals and its social self-consciousness. Maigret brings 
the sad story to its dismal conclusion, despite difficulties of com- 
munication caused by his unbrushed-up Dutch. The second story, 
At the Gai-Moulin, is laid in Liége (incorrectly accented through- 
out) and centres round a disreputable boite de nuit. From its 
thrilling first chapter to the inevitable round-up the accelerator 
is kept firmly down ; this is the most exciting Maigret story yet 
translated. Mr. Sainsbury’s translation is excellent as ever. 
Another double volume is promised for July. 





A Romance of Industrial Engineering. By James A. Morris, 


(Glenfield and Kennedy. 15s. 6d.) 

INDUSTRIAL firms of long standing that publish accounts of their 
origin and development are to be encouraged, for such books are 
among the raw materials of economic history. Mr. Morris, the 
chairman of Glenfield and Kennedy, Limited, of Kilmarnock, and 
also a well-known Scottish archaeologist, has taken great pains 
with his history of the undertaking which he has served for half a 
century. Kennedy’s patent of 1852 for a water-meter was the 
starting-point. The Glenfield foundry established in 1865 by 
Kennedy and his associates to make castings for the machines was 
amalgamated with the older company in 1899. From the students’ 
standpoint it may be objected that Mr. Morris is mainly interested 
in Kilmarnock and in the men who contributed most to the 
growth of the firm, rather than in its technical or economic aspects. 
We only get vague hints as to the nature of the company’s pro- 
ducts. Still, even if Mr. Morris stresses the human factor, his 
extracts from the company’s books are not without value. 
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Approach to the Hills. By C. F. Meade. 


ANYONE who has climbed in the Maurienne knows the 
Bonneval and the Cheminée Meade on the Pic Regaud, 
one interested in Himalayan climbing knows somethin 
Meade’s early exploration of peaks and passes in Garhwal. The 
record of Mr. Meade’s climbs with that indefatigable old gyi 
Blanc dit le Greffier and his vagabond de fils, Pierre, might wel] 
have been expanded to fill a book ; but Mr. Meade’s modesty has 
led him to devote about half his pages to retelling the SLOry Of the 
first ascent of the Mont Aiguille (1492), the accident on the Dru 
(1928), the modern “north-face” climbs on the Eiger and the 
Grandes Jorasses, and the attempts on Everest and Nanga Parbat, 
These stories are dramatic in themselves, and they are told with 
accuracy and understanding, but they lack the liveliness of M; 
Meade’s first-hand impressions. If Mr. Meade, like the reviewer 
had spent more than a few hours at Bessans in the winter, he 
might have realised more keenly the advantages of living among 
the steaming cows ; but no one will quarrel with his account ¢ 
the horrors of losing one’s way on the Guglin di Brenta, One js 
inclined to wish that the author had been a little more precise jp 
his dates, but to the “ professional” Mr. Meade’s book will be 
valuable for its account of his attempts on Kamet ; to the gener 
reader it offers a useful summary of modern climbing. 


(Murray. ros. 
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The Theory of the Just Price. By Rudolf Kaulla. (Allen anj 


Unwin. 7s. 6d.) 


THE idea that the proper role of price is to act as a freely moving 
indicator and guide to the distribution of economic resources 
between different uses is of comparatively recent growth, a matter 
of the last two centuries at most. It is the basic idea of economic 
liberalism, and the distinguishing mark of “market socialism”; 
and it is diametrically opposed to the older, paternalistic, authori- 
tarian view, which has held sway over the greater part of human 
history ; that the role of price is to provide for each individual, as 
buyer and as seller, a fair and assured livelihood in his fixed and 
determined station in life. The older idea corresponds to the rule 
of status, the newer to the rule of contract. With the coming of 
the anti-liberal reaction and the corporative State, and particularly 
with the rise of Nazi-ism, there has arisen a determined effort to 
revert from contract to status, from subjective to objective theories 
of value, and from free to “just” prices ; and here, symptom- 
atically, is an attempt at the intellectual ‘ustification of this remark- 
able piece of atavism. It is an extraordinary exhibition of static 
mindedness. The notion that a high price for a necessity, for 
instance, indicating an increased demand, should logically be 
followed by increased production, is entirely secondary to the 
notion that this high price should be prevented from arising at all; 
and conversely. Because economic mobility is imperfect, special 
interests must not, as one might think, be discouraged, but pre- 
served ; and so on. The totalitarian moral scarcely needs drawing. 
As so often happens with a thoroughly irrational and muddle- 
headed work, one or two attractive hares are started. The early 
historical section, relating successive theories of value to the idea 
of justitia pretii makes interesting reading. But except as 4 
depressing indication of the sort of level to which economic 
thought in Germany had already descended after three years of 
the Nazi régime, The Theory of the Fust Price really has little 
claim on the public attention. 

Dickens’ Work in Germany. 1837-1937. By Ellis N. Gummer. 
(Oxford University Press. 12s. 6d.) 


“Der geniale Boz,” or “ Mr. Digguns ” as a German hotel porter 
ardently addressed him in New York, had a long record of popu- 
larity in Germany ; it has only waned with the growth of German 
self-confidence and the adoption of certain aggressive qualities 
which we no longer value. There was room for a short essay 
analysing what it was in Dickens’ work that appealed so im- 
mediately to the German temperament—that warm glow of senti- 
ment, the Christmas celebrations at Dingley Dell, the love of 
children and heavy food, the streak of brutality in his caricatures 
and violences ; one is not surprised to read that while Bismarck 
and Jules Favre discussed the surrender of Paris, von Moltke sat 
in a corner reading Little Dorrit, for Dickens belonged unmistak- 
ably to an Empire (we cannot imagine him the citizen of a small 
nation: he is Hans Andersen with something over). Alas! this 3s 
by no means a short essay: a painstaking record of his commercial 
agreements, his critics, the writers he influenced and the theses he 
inspired, it belongs to the dead wood of literary history. It is 4 
thesis on theses. Mr. Gummer, we feel, is temperamentally akin 
to Fiedler, who considered that a history of the different types of 
miser in English literature from Anglo-Saxon times was necessary 
to a real understanding of Scrooge, and the B.Litt. mind is pain- 
fully evident in such a statement as “This 900-page work” 
(Dibelius’s Englische Romankust) “ is of the first importance for a 
proper understanding of Dickens’ merits.” We now await, from 
the other side, a final thesis which will include Mr. Gummer’ 
among the theses inspired by the thesis on Dickens. 
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humane task. 


A gift, however small, will be doubly welcome in these | 


difficult times. 
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74.000 died from 
Cancer last year. Their 
tragic end should 
resolve us all to make 
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combat and defeat the 
grave menace of this 


Here at The Royal 
Cancer Hospital our 
resources are being 
extended to the utmost 
limits. The work of 
Treatment and 
Research, despite the 
eee |e, continues unaba- 
ted. But the mounting 
costs threaten to impede | 
our way to success. | 
Thousands of pounds 

have to be spent yearly to keep our doors always open 
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What men are saying ! 


Lord Luke of Pavenham: 


"" What nobler service can any society render than 
to put into human hands and make accessible to 
human hearts so enriching a treasure as the 
Bible ? " 


Rt. Hon. S. M. Bruce 


High Commissioner for Australia: 


"The work of this Society is really astounding. . 
In this hour we have more than ever to hold fast 
to all those great fundamental truths that the 
Bible teaches us.” 


Dr. Leslie Church: 


"| congratulate the Bible Society on its God- 
directed and God-inspired work in the past year. 
As you face tasks that are so formidable and so 
difficult, | bid you to remember that you are part 
of a great saath in heaven and on earth.” 


Will you help the Society * carry on its great 
work by sending a gift? 


The Secretaries, 


BRITISH & FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY 


146, Queen Victoria St., London, E.C.4 
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EVERYMAN'S SHAVING 


CREAM 








THE 
CAPTAIN 


needs an 
easy shave 


He doesn’t want to be 
bothered with ‘ everlasting’ 
lathering. In a few seconds 
the quickly - multiplying 
lather of Parke-Davis Shav- 
ing Cream softens his beard, 
making it the easiest job 
for a sharp razor to remove. 
At the same time it soothes 
and tones up his skin, pre- 
venting the slightest sus- 
picion of soreness on even 
the most weather - worn 
countenance. 

Buy Parke-Davis Shaving 
Cream in a large Is. 6d. 
tube from your chemist. 
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Social Groups in Modern England. By Henry A. Mess. 
(Nelson. 2s. 6d.) 

Tuts little volume is a model of what a Discussion Book should 
be. The author sketches out the facts, indicates differences of 
opinion about them, runs over a selection of the arguments 
relating to them, and—declares the debate open. He is schema- 
tically comprehensive ; his social groups range from the family 
through play-group, school, occupational group, social class, 
church, political party, nation and state, up to the as yet 
inchoate unity of all mankind. The completeness is formal 
only, not substantial ; one asks constantly “But why doesn’t he 
mention this? And this? And this?” The answer is not far to 
seek ; for a Discussion Book’s job is precisely to provide the 
starting-point for the reader’s own queries. Dr. Mess’s style is 
straightforward, simple, conversational ; his personal opinions kept 
so thoroughly in the background as to be almost unguessable. 


World Wheat and Other Planning. By Paul de Hevesy. (Oxford 
University Press. 38s.) 

THIS monumental study contains all the available data, either 
directly or in the foren of references, which could be desired by the 
most conscientious student of the world’s wheat problem. The 
importance of the subject warrants the immense work put into it, 
for the economic history of the Jast decade could be written very 
largely in terms of the vast and only half-recognised agricultural 
revolution which has been proceeding during that time, of the 
strains which it has set up and of the measures taken by different 
countries to shift those strains elsewhere. There is no commodity 
in which this struggle of the peasant and his backers against the 
machine has been sharper than in wheat. High protection in 
Europe, the imposition of quotas and of the compulsory use of 
home-produced flour, the harnessing of national fervour as in the 
Italian Battaglia del Grano, are balanced by the restrictive measures 
imposed in the great wheat-growing areas overseas. “ Planning ” 
is a misnomer for these destructive and irrational manoeuvres ; but 
so huge a shift of social forces as would be involved in the 
organisation of agriculture on a territorially rational basis demands 
genuine planning if anything does. Mr. de Hevesy’s book is 4 
valuable contribution to the formulation of a reasoned judgement 
vast and complex problem. 


SPECTATOR COMPETITIONS 


on this 


THE 

T 
No. 36 
Prizes of book tokens for £2 2s. and £1 1s. are offered for the 
best passage of prose or verse, of not more than 350 words, on 
the subject of Solitary Meals. 

RULES.—Envelopes should be addressed to the Editor, The 
Spectator, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, and marked “Com- 
petition No. 36.” Entries must be delivered by first post on Friday, 


May 24th, 1940. Competitors are permitted to submit more than 
y, but no competitor is eligible for more than one prize in any 








Envelopes should bear a 2}d. stamp. No entries can be 

Readers are invited to submit suggestions for future 
competitions. 

— — — —s 
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REPORT ON COMPETITION NO. 34 


IN an incautious moment we invited readers temporarily to 
exchange the task of solving our crossword puzzle for that of 
devising crossword clues for a number of given words, The 
sequel to this rash invitation has been something approaching 
a nervous breakdown in the person on whom the duty of sift. 
ing the answers fell, and signs of brainstorms in two others who 
were dragooned into rendering assistance. The construction of 
crossword puzzles appears to have for our readers almost the 
force of a primal impulse; the hideous ingenuities that came jp 
in shoals by every post during the week were, morcover, the 
products of talents unjaded by the ritual of weekly rivalry, fo; 
it was noticeable that few of those who submitted entries were 
habitual entrants for our competitions. In terms of number 
there has only been one more successful competition in this 
series; there has never been one anything like so difficult to 
judge, for in addition to being embarrassingly numerous the 
entries were naturally also in many cases embarrassingly similar. 
























Below is a small] selection of the more ingenious suggestions:— 






HARRIDAN: What Mr. Hunter’s quarries didn’t do—Sounds like ap 
order to persecute a tribe—Hard rain keeps the shrew under cover— 
Horrible female with male parts—Apparently it takes two of the 
boys to put this old girl where she belongs—I ran hard from the 
vixen. 

CALENDAR: 








Lend a car to analyse—John Gilpin’s friend with q 






aifference—It’s days are numbered—It may list either saints of 
sinners 
DaTE: 500 consumed here—Twin brother to Dabitur, according to 





Luther—You can both eat this and have it—One would hardly 
expect to find anything edible in a postmark—It would make a 
case about four—Fruit often found on family trees—What? She 
didn’t keep it? And a palmist, too! 

ALPHABET: Able path for beginners—Not the Aerated Bread Com- 
pany—Very like Swiss mountaineering, but don’t make a habit of 
it!—The rough material of all literature—Sacred river followed by 
a wager—Was it a Greek’s first wager? : 

ELystuM: A cathedral gives appropriate entry to an abode of bliss— 
Fen city leads to Paradise—Shakespeare said it was within the 
circuit of a crown—Lacks nought to make you smile. 

WaTCHFUL: Careful, don’t spill the works—Jeweller’s shop on the 
alert—A man of this :ype presumably keeps his eyes on the clock, 

DaupDET: One gets dud tea from a French literary source—Litte 
Tommy thought he translated the letters of his friend Mill—Sounds 
like baking time. 

DocuMENTS: Can be used to make mounds, etc.—Dorothy L. Sayers 
kept them in a case—In most cases they are legal—Make aa end 
to scum, 

LOOSESTRIFE : 
seems, is immoral—Free fight 
Flower derived from the soil of trees 
briefly). 

Muc: This type of fool is a sticky proposition when he stands on 

his head—Vessel, face or fool—On the shelf but still green—Reverse 

this and it becomes adhesive—Drink from it, return it and stick 
to it—His birth occurs monotonously every sixty seconds, %# 
they say. 



















Store of lies (anag.)—Lie softer so (anag.)—War, it 
ifield—The Nazis’ floral emblem— 
Cry Havoc and — (more 



















Innumerable entries contained one or two good ideas, a 
least a couple of dozen three good ones. A dozen were in the 
running for a prize. After what seemed to be the tenth reading, 
the two which appeared to stand out were those of Mr. T. C 
Macaulay and Colonel H. P. Garwood, between whom, since there 
is nothing to choose between them, the prize-money is accordingly 
divided. 
Apologies for a possible miscarriage of justice go to 
W. Aldersey Lewis, Mrs. M. R. Tragett, J. T. Christie, J. M 
Synge, A. H. Cooper, P. R. Laird, Anthony Hern, E. M. Chan- 
non, M. R. Ridley, W. H. S. Truell, Mrs. H. O. Hopkins, and 
Colonel F. A. Goddard. 


Prize-winning Entries. 
ALPHABET: A flutter on the sacred river. 


























HARRIDAN: Bluebeard’s sister-in-law sounds worried. 
WatcHruL: Would justify Dogberry’s refusal to engage a new 
recruit. 





MucGc: The Eucalyptus returns. 
Daupet: The beheaded French writer is brave as a Roman. 
T. C. MACAULAY. 
ALPHABET: Letters which, suitably divided, might describe a tipster’ 
nap. 
ELystumM: Emily joins us in -the fields. 

WATCHFUL: They are on either side of the Rhine near Strassbourg 
Davupet: Mr, Tulliver might have written his letters—had he know! 
French. 
CALENDAR: 










Shakespeare. 
GARWOOD. 


of gentry.” 
H. P. 
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“He is the 
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“ Dear Sirs, 


“I have smoked 
Barneys Tobacco fet 
the last six years on 
all my ‘safaris’ in 
East and Central 
Africa. I know of no 
tobacco so cool and 
fragrant and one 
which keeps so well in 
all the many different 
temperatures that I 
experience knocking 
around Africa. 


“‘ After many years of 
heavy smoking I 
tried out a great many 
different brands before 
deciding that Barneys 
was the only one that 
filled the bill so far as 
I was concerned. It 
keeps nice and dry in 
a moist climate and 
does not seem to dry 
up (as some tobaccos 
do) in intense heat.” 





We carefully conceal the identity of those men who write in 
ptaise of Barneys Tobacco. Their letters are always spon- 
taneous, inspired only by goodwill and that camaraderie 
which identifies Barneys smokers the World over. The smoker 
whose tribute we now produce is a famous Big Game Hunter. 
You might not guess it from the quiet restraint of his letter, 
characteristic, somehow, of the big men of Outdoors. 


We tell you a little about him so that you can picture this type 
of man who has taken Barneys into the little-known regions 
of the Earth: M.C. in the Great War; Elephant Hunter ; for 
the last twenty yeats a professional Hunter of lion, rhino, 
buffalo and hippo . . . a Tobacco which pleases such a man is 
likely to be good. Barneys is good, outstandingly good .. . 
It may help you to a fuller realisation of smoking joy. 


“I know no Tobacco 
so cool and fragrant 


asSarneys’ 


Barneys (medium), Punchbowle (fuil), Parsons 


Pleasure mild); in “EverFresh” Tims: 


(as7) Made by John Sinclair Ltd., Newcastle-on-Tyne @ 
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DEFENCE BONDS 


The Investment 
that cannot 
depreciate 


® Defence Bonds are issued at £5 each and begin to 


earn interest at 3°, from the date of purchase. 
Tax is not deducted at source. 


Income 
There are no stamp 


duties or other investment expenses—you simply apply 
for them at any Post Office or Bank. 


® If you hold the Bonds for 7 years you will receive back 
the full capital value plus a premium at the rate of £1 on 


every £100. 


® Defence Bonds can also be cashed meantime at six 
months’ notice and full par value plus interest to date 


will be paid. 


@ Arrangements can always be made for immediate 


repayment in case of necessity. 


SAFETY FOR 
Because Defence Bonds are 
thus redeemable at par they 
are not subject to fluctua- 
tions in value. They are 
always worth their full face 
value. 

There is no finer security 
for those who wish to invest 
small and medium sums 
simply and safely—particu- 





YOUR SAVINGS 


larly those who already hold 
the maximum 500 National 
Savings Certificates. 

The Nation needs the help 
of every investor. Lend all 
you can and keep on lending. 
Help to wield the powerful 
financial weapon which is 
vitally necessary for speedy 
and decisive victory. 


LEND TO DEFEND 


THE RIGHT TO BE FREE 
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COMPANY MEETING 





ALLIANCE ASSURANCE 


GRATIFYING RESULTS 





NEW PROBLEMS 





MR. LIONEL DE ROTHSCHILD’S SPEECH 





THE annual general court of the Alliance Assurance Company, Limited, 
was held on May 15th, in London. 

Mr. Lionel N. de Rothschild, O.B.E., the chairman, said that the 
war had inevitably created many new problems in their business and 
the vear under review had consequently been an _ exceptionally 
difficult one. In the Life Department there had been, as was only 
to be expected, a material decline in new business for the year under 
review. The new life business completed amounted to { 2,794,227. 
In the year previous, 1938, they had had a record year of new busi- 
ness, but he had pointed out last year that that had been brought 
about by the introduction of a very large endowment assurance pension 
scheme. Th: unsettled political outlook thoughout the year had 
militated against the acquisition of new business and he could not 
hold out hopes of any material revival during the war period. 

The Life Offices Association had come to the wise decision that it 
would not be prudent any longer to include the war risk without 
the payment of an extra premium. The directors of this company 
had accepted that recommendation and appropriate rates had been 
fixed for cases where it was desired to have the restrictive war clause 
deleted. The premium income in the active Alliance life account 
was £1,435,984 and the Alliance life and annuity funds now amounted 
to £22,787,036, being an addition of £278,292 for the year. 


FIRE AND ACCIDENT BUSINESS 

In the Fire Department the net premiums amounted to £2,196,409, 
being £14,843 less than those of the previous year, accounted for 
entirely by the cessation of business in Germany, Poland and Danzig 
as from the outbreak of war and the loss of certain fire connections 
in Canada following on their decision to cease writing accident busi- 
ness in that country. It was gratifying to be able to report that their 
Home premium income had increased. The claims amounted to 
£740,048, being £29,100 less than those of 1938. The result of the 
year, after adjustment of reserves for umexpired risks and the 
inclusion of interest, less tax, amounting to £128,436 and after 
increasing the additional reserve once again by £100,000, was a balance 
of £454,199 carried to profit and loss. 

In the Accident Department there had been a considerable fall in 
the premium income from {1,491,872 to £1,371,640, or {£120,000 
down on the previous year. The two chief causes were the laying up 
of motor-cars and motor-cycles owing to petrol rationing and the cessa- 
tion of accident business in Canada, to which he had referred last year. 
The result of Workmen’s Compensation business had been satisfactory 
in both Great Britain and Eire and the premium income had been 
maintained. Owing to increased employment they might look for 
increased premiums in that section, but he was not over-sanguine 
that the results would improve, as the employment in trade of semi- 
skilled hands, which was bound to be the case in these days, tended 
to increase the number of accidents. 

The surplus in the combined accident account for the year amounted 
to £108,252, to which had to be added interest, making a total of 
£168,082, which had been transferred to profit and loss 


MARINE UNDERWRITING 


The Marine premium income had increased by £176,861. To some 
extent that was due to higher rates on hulls, but in the main it was 
accounted for my war risk premiums. Agreement had been come to 
among underwriters to increase further the rates on hulls as from the 
beginning of the year. The underwriting account for 1937 had now 
been closed and {£47,120 had been carried to profit and loss account, 
a result which they regarded as satisfactory. 

The Trustee department was progressing on an 
becoming more and more appreciated 

He hoped it would be agreed that the results of the past year, 
heving regard to the unavoidable loss of business and the special 
expenditure that had had to be incurred, were very gratifying. As 
to the current year, owing to the calling up of many of their staff 
and petrol rationing it was going to be difficult to maintain their field 
force and he did not anticipate any increase in premium income, but 
rather the reverse. It was true that values were bound to increase, 
and that would partly offset lack of new business in the Fire Depart- 
ment. There would be a further decrease in motor-car 
premiums and it was difficult to see in what other directions the 
Accident premium income was likely to increase, save in Workmen’s 


Compensation 


even keel and 


probably 


rhe report w unanimously ad 


opted 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 


UNDER the impact of the Nazi blitzkrieg stock markets have 
inevitably been forced back on the defensive. ‘In most seitions 
a fairly rapid retreat is in progress, but it is quite orderly. Fo 
a long time speculative positions have been exiguous and a 
general body of investors have been confirmed : 
of stoical calm. So, instead of being confronted by heayy sal 
by over-bought speculators or by “ liquidity selling” by = 
vestors, markets have had to absorb only modest lines of stock 
The sharp fall in quotations has therefore reflected 
tion of buying, the natural reiuctance of jobbers to 


ina Sipirt 


the cessq- 
take stock 


_ at the advanced level of prices established in the big recovery 


movement of recent months, and the necessary adjustment o 
values to the grim realities of the war situation. 

I need not emphasise that it is the investor’s duty to se 
things through and thus help to maintain the important finap. 
cial section of the home front. This is the first real test for 
the stock markets since the shock of war last September. Every 
investor must remember that the value of all British inyes. 
ments, from gilt-edged to speculative mining propositions, js 
dependent on our winning this war. In the financial sphere 
the best way to help the nation’s cause is to avoid any tempta- 
tion to sell merely to achieve liquidity and at the same time 
to lend to the utmost of capacity to the Government. [|p 


| doing so the investor is also helping to maintain the value of 


his investments. For the present, Stock Exchange prices 
inevitably have a certain artificiality and it is foolish to attach 
any great importance to day-to-day movements. The all- 
important point is that total warfare has been joined and 
investment values as a whole depend on the result. 


CABLE AND WIRELESS PROFITS 


There is ample confirmation in the full accounts of Cable 
& Wircless, Ltd., the operating concern in the cable group, 
of the favourable impression created by the dividend announce- 
ment. Last year the message receipts rose from £4,573,315 
to a new record figure of £5,690,769, or by about 24 per cent, 
Even allowing for higher working expenses and heavier charges 
for maintenance of cables and administration, the net profit 
was {£600,000 up at £1,610,369. This would have covered a 
much larger dividend than the 4 per cent. actually paid to the 
holding company and the balance forward has been increased 
by £410,000. It is made clear, however, that this course has 
been followed mainly because the company’s liability for E.P.T. 
has not yet been determined. I should estimate that the charge 
under this head will be quite substantial. 

For the record message receipts the explanation is to bh 
found in the success of the Empire flat rate scheme introduced 
by the chairman, Sir Edward Wilshaw, in the spring of 1938. 
Reference is also made in the report to the progress of the 
social telegram scheme introduced just over a year ago. %o 
far as the holding company is concerned, the full accounts 
show that the larger dividend drawn from the operating com- 
bine was almost offset by a reduction in income from Marconi’s 
Wireless Telegraph, the net profit being only £15,000 higher 


| at £1,218,427. The outlook must depend mainly on the fortunes 


of the operating company in war conditions. On this question 


| the report sounds a note of warning. Stockholders are reminded 


that centralised control has seriously diminished the volume 
of traffic which normally flowed from separate firms in many 


| industries. Cable and Wireless (Holding) ordinary stock has now 


fallen to 50, at which the yield is 8 per cent. It should be well 
worth this price as a long-term investment. 


SPILLERS’ POSITION 


Although it is maintaining its ordinary dividend at the 15 pet 
cent. rate, which has been in force since 1933, Spillers, Ltd, 
the flour-milling combine, has been compelled to postpone the 
issue of its accounts for the year ended January 31, 1940. This 
is one of the companies whose business has been subject to 4 
large measure of war-time control. It is reassuring that Sit 
Malcolm Robertson, the chairman, has been able to disclos 
that profits have been well maintained. He also intimates that 
further additions to storage and warehousing capacity are i 
progress. Spillers £1 ordinary units, at 57s. 6d., yield about §2 
per cent. on the 15 per cent. dividend rate, which looks wel 
assured. 
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COMPANY. MEETING 
—— 


LONDON AND MANCHESTER 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 





seventy-first ordinary general meeting of the London and 


rochester Assurance Company, Limited, was held on May 15th at 
the Chief Office of the Company, Finsbury Square, E.C.2. 


Mr. A. H. Dawes (the chairman) said: The report and accounts 

having been in your hands for some days, may I assume that it is 
your pleasure that they be taken as read? (Agreed.) 
“You will have observed that the period covered by the accounts 
now before you includes nearly 7 months of war. For the first § 
months of the year, that is, up to the end of August, our new 
business figures were encouraging and there seemed every likelihood 
of the year’s results being at least as good as those of the preceding 
one. But when war broke out we shared the common experience of 
, marked decline in the volume of new ordinary branch business. 
Yet, despite the obvious difficulties of the period, our combined pre- 
mium income increased by £42,441 to £3,494,977; and our assets 
jscreased by £1,089,664 to £21,471,397. 

Death claims due to the war up to the end of the year were, I am 
happy to state, relatively few. A matter of greater financial impor- 














tance, however, arising out of the war was the increase in the rate 
of income-tax. The gross interest yield was £4 I5s. 8d. per cent. 
reckoned on the mean life funds but income-tax diminished the yield 
to £3 13s. $d. net. 

Turning now to the accounts in the ordinary branch the net new 
sums assured amounted to £2,650,140, which represents three-quarters 
of the corresponding figure of the previous year. Premiums received 
during the year amounted to £1,471,182, an increase of £10,864. 
Claims by death were £200,907. Matured endowments amounted 
to £653,865, which is £124,902 more than in the previous year, and 
is the highest sum we have paid away in any year under this heading. 

The ordinary branch life fund increased by £609,883, and at the 
end of the year stood at £12,506,338. 

Policies issued at ordinary rates after the outbreak of war all 
contain a condition limiting the benefits which will be payable if the 
death of the assured arites directly or indirectly from any war. 


The premium income in the industrial branch amounted to 
£1,931,116, showing an increase of £40,154. Claims by death were 
higher at £810,553. Both maturities and surrenders were lower. 


Again I am able to announce a further reduction in the expense ratio 
of this branch which, for the year under review, fell to 35.67 per 
cent. of the premium income. At the end of the year the industrial 
branch life fund stood at £7,728,608—an increase of £376,162. 

The annual valuation was again made on the same bases as a year 
ago and the gross surpluses, before making any increase in the addi- 
tional reserves for contingencies and before strengthening the invest- 
ments reserve fund, were: ordinary branch £729,225, industrial branch 
£395,292, including £361,868 and £143,227, respectively, brought 
forward from the previous year. Having regard to the declining rate 
of interest and increasing rate of income-tax and other war contin- 
gencies, the directors decided, with the advice of the actuary, to 
augment the investments reserve fund by £60,000 from the ordinary 
branch and {£40,000 from the industrial branch and to strengthen 
the additional valuation reserves by £200,000 in the ordinary branch 
and {100,000 in the industrial branch. 

In the ordinary branch it has been decided to pay on participating 
policies which become claims by death (except policies less than one 
year in force) or survivance during the year ending March 24th, 1941, 
an interim bonus at the rate of 30s. per cent. on the sum assured 
in respect of the year ending March 24th, 1940, postponing con- 
sideration of a vesting bonus until a later valuation. The sum of 
£454,225 has been carried forward in the life fund. This evidence 
of strength and caution should give satisfaction to all concerned. 

Up to the outbreak of war our premium income in the fire and 
general branch was well in advance of that for the corresponding 
period of the previous year, but war-time restrictions resulted in a 
considerable falling off in motor premiums particularly. The pre- 
mium income in the branch for the year was in consequence lower 
by £8,496 at £89,165. 

Turning now to the assets, you will observe that the amount 
appearing under the heading of “ Mortgages on Property within the 
United Kingdom ” shows an increase of £104,638. I might mention 
here that on the outbreak of war our house purchase scheme was 
temporarily suspended, but we are now entertaining applications from 
carefully selected areas, provided the applicant is unlikely to be 
required for service with the armed forces. Nearly half a million 
pounds has been advanced through our house purchase department 
to date, the average mortgage being £586. 

As regards our Stock Exchange securities, we have no less than 
83 per cent. invested in the United Kingdom (including 32 per cent. 
in British Government Securities), and a further 12} per cent. in the 
rest of the Empire, thus leaving only 4} per cent. in foreign countries. 

I am pleased to be able to tell you that at the close of our year 
the aggregate market value of our holdings of Stock Exchange 
securities (taken at middle market prices, less accrued interest) was 


in excess of the value at which they appear in the balance-sheet. 
The remaining securities are all in the United Kingdom. The 
problem of finding suitable investments for new money and _ that 


received on repayment of the company’s investments is becoming 
more and move difficult, and while I am sure it will be your wish 
that we should support new Government loans, as far as is reason- 
ably possible, it has to be borne in mind that they will doubtless 
carry a considerably lower rate of interest than that received on our 
existing securities. 

The proposed dividend was approved, and the reports and accounts 
were adopted. 
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NORTH BRITISH AND MERCANTILE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


SATISFACTORY RESULTS 

















THE 130th annual general meeting of the North British and Mercan- 
tile Insurance Company, Ltd., was held on May gth in Edinburgh. 

The Hon. Rotert H. Brand, C.M.G., D.C.L. (deputy chairman), 
said that in the life department the extra rates of premium and the 
various restrictions necessitated by the existence of a state of war had 
resulted in a general falling away of new business, but the company 
had been able to secure one or two exceptionally large blocks of busi- 
ness early in 1939, which more than compensated for the falling off 
in the closing four months and enabled them to finish with net new 
sums assured amounting to £5,889,172, the highest figure for new 
business they had ever recorded. An investigation into the position of 
the life business had been made as at December 3Ist, 1939, and a 
satisfactory surolus cesulted on the stringent basis employed in the 
valuation. Out of that surplus a bonus was recommended at the rate 
of £1 per cent. per annum for each of the four years covered by the 
investigation. 

In the fire department they had experienced a small decline in pre- 
mium income of rather over 2 per cent., the bulk of which was in 
respect of bus’ness in the U.S.A. and Canada. but their results from 
all sections of the field were again satisfactory, and whilst not quite 
so good as in the previous year, they felt that in present circumstances 
an underwriting profit of £303,207, after providing the usual reserve 
of 40 per cent. for unexpired risks, and representing 9.24 per cent. 
of the premium income, was one with which they could be well 
pleased. 

The accounts of their allied company, the Railway Passengers Assur- 
ance Company through which the casualty insurance business was 
transacted, exhibited a position which in the present state of affairs 
might be considered highly satisfactory. The premiums amounted to 
£1,378,222, showing a reduction of £24,373, and the underwriting 
profit totalled £150,853 as compared with £171,118 last year 

The premium income of the marine department which was adminis- 
tered by the “Ocean Marine” Company, amounted to £397,574, a 
figure nearly £100,000 in excess of the income for the previous year. 
They were transferring to profit and loss account £40,000 from the 
profit of past years. 

Following a long series of favourable years, culminating in a record 
profit in 1938, the “Fine Art and General” produced in 1939 less 
satisfactory results than those which they had become accustomed 
to expect from it. Premium income was well maintained at £357,109 
compared with £360,055 in the previous year, but claims in the Fire, 
Motorcar and Workmen’s Compensation departments were unusually 
heavy, with the result that the profit emerging was restricted to 
£22,328, being 6.25 per cent. of the premium income. 

The deputy chairman concluded by expressing gratitude for the 
loyal and efficient services which had been rendered by all connected 
with the company. 

The evacuated staffs in particular have had to put up with a great 
deal of unavoidable discomfort and inconvenience associated with 
removal from their permanent homes, and in many cases involving 
separation from their families. The general spirit in which this dis- 
location of normal existence has been accepted has been admirable, 
and it is satisfactory to think that the staff for their part realise that 
what has been done has been as much in their interests as in those 
of the company, who have endeavoured to make the situation as 
bearable as is reasonably possible. 

He recorded with pleasure thanks to the officers and staff at head 
offices and home branches, the directors, officers, and staffs of asso- 
ciated companies, local directors at home and abroad, the managers 
and staffs at all branches overseas, in the United States, Canada, 
Australia, South Africa, India, the Argentine, the Far East, and other 
parts of the world, and all agents at home and abroad. Finally, best 
wishes to all connected with the company who are on active service. 

The directors recommended a dividend of 6s. 3d. per share, less 
income-tax. On the whole, the trading results for the year could be 
regarded with satisfaction. 

The report was adopted 
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YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK 


LIMITED 


Incorporated in Japan. 


Established 1880. 


Subscribed and Paid-up Capital - Yen 100,000,000 
140,900,000 


Reserve Fund : - - - - 


Head Office - YOKOHAMA. 


BRANCHES IN ALL PRINCIPAL 
PARTS OF THE WORLD. 


London Office: 


7, BISHOPSGATE, E.C.2. H. KANO, London Manager. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


PATALING RUBBER ESTATES 





DIVIDEND OF |2 PER CENT. 


MR. H. ERIC MILLER’S ADDRESS 


Pataling Rubber 
19 Fenchurch 


the 
roth, at 


THE twentieth ordinary general meeting of 
Estates, Limited, was held on Friday, May 
Street, London, E.C. 

Mr. H. Eric Miller (the chairman) said in the course of his speech: 
The periodical reports made on our properties by the visiting agents 


all indicate that the estates are in their usual sound agricultural 
condition and that the special cultivation programme to which I 
have made reference on more than one occasion at our annual 


meetings is thoroughly justifying itself. That special cultivation is 


being continued, but your board does not feel that by itself it is 
sufficient to keep Pataling in the front rank of rubber-producing 
companies. 

Approximately 18 per cent. of our rubber is now 30 or more 


years old. This rubber is still an economic proposition under present 
conditions, but it is definitely past its prime, and by comparison with 
modern high-yielding trees is inevitably losing competitive valve. 
Even Katumba Estate, which, apart from last year’s new clearing, was 
planted in 1927-28 with budgrafts, from the best material available at 
the time, is already outmoded. Even so, last year Katumba—which 
has not yet reached its full productive capacity—yielded 1,041 Ibs. 
per acre actually tapped. It has therefore been decided gradually to 
replant the whole of Bukit Blimbing Estate over a period of years and 
the replanting of some of the older areas on our other estates is 
under consideration. 

It is proposed to raise the reserve for cultivation 
to £30,000 and to pay a final dividend of 8 per cent., making 12 per 
cent. for the year. As to the outlook for the current year, it seems 
certain that the present rate of release will have to be reduced, but 
even so we shall no doubt account for a larger crop. We have pro- 
tected the position by entering into forward sales for delivery during 
1940 of 1,§92,640 Ib, at an average price of over 1o}d. per lb., London 
terms. Costs, I trust, will not be unduly increased. The company is 
in a sound position and we look forward to presenting a good account 
a vear hence 

The report was adopted. 


ind replacement 


BIKAM RUBBER ESTATE 
REPLANTING RESUMED 


THE CHAIRMAN’S ADDRESS 


Estate, 
Street, 


Bikam Rubber 
19 Fenchurch 


meeting of the 


May roth, at 


Tue thirtieth ordinary general 
Limited, was held on Friday, 
Lendon, E.C 


Mr. H. Eric Miller (the chairman) said that their estates continued 
o be well reported on by their visiting agents, and the special cultiva- 


tion measures were being continued. Last year they utilised rights 
to new planting granted the company under the International Regu- 
lation Agreement to the extent of 322 acres. That ieft the company 


with rights for 310 acres in hand. All of those would be used this 
vear. A year ago he said that in view of the new planting being under- 
taken further replanting had been deferred, but the board had been 
reconsidering that question, and replanting would be resumed. If 
the Bikam Company was to maintain its earning and dividend paying 
capacity, it behoved it to start replanting its older areas the 
time came when even up-to-date cultivation was incapable of prevent- 
ing declining yields. It should not be forgotien that replanting was 
a less expensive process than new planting, nor should it be over- 
looked that every acre of soundly replanted rubber should ultimately 
be worth more than two acres of old rubber from a dividend earning 


before 


point of. view. 

They were able to pay the shareholders a reasonable dividend 
of 74 per cent., and at the same time increase the reserve for 
cultivation and replacement to {£35,000 by an appropriation of 
£9.081 10s. 6d. 


Out of the 1940 crop they had sold to date, including rubber still 
to be delivered against forward contracts, 1,908,480 Ib. at an average 
price of 1ojd. per lb., London terms. They must budget for some 
reduction in the second half of the year in the exportable release under 
the International Rubber Regulation Agreement, but it was not 
unreasonable to assume that they should for 1940 be able to account 
for a larger crop than for 1939. As was inevitable under war con- 
ditions, many items affecting their costs had risen and might rise 
further from eauses quite outside their control. 


The report was adopted. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 
(Continued from page 700) 
INSURANCE ASSETS’ STRENGTH 

There is light and shade in this year’s speeches of the insur 
ance companies’ chairmen. In the new conditions created b 
war it is virtually certain that premium income in many dear 
ments, and notably in the life section, must suffer a Seriow 
contraction. It is also apparent that investment income ; 
likely to be gradually reduced as taxation eats more q . 
Cn the other hand, shareholders a 
policyholders will be reassured by the reminders which have 
been forthcoming at this year’s meetings that, in spite of 3 
depreciation of Stock Exchange values, most of the COMpanies 
have been able to preserve a strong financial position. Thy 
at this week’s meeting of the London and Manchester Aggy. 
ance Company Mr. A. H. Dawes stated that at December 31y 
the aggregate market value of the company’s holdings of Stog 
Exchange securities was still in excess of the book value. No 
less than 83 per cent. was invested in the United Kingdom, jp. 
cluding 32 per cent. in British Government securities and ; 
further 12} per cent. was in Empire investments, leaving a mer 
4+ per cent. in foreign countries. The company, he stated 
would continue to support new Government loans, although 
that would doubtless accentuate the problem of maintaining 
reasonable average rate of income. ( 
At the General Court of the Alliance Assurance Company, 
Mr. L. N. de Rothschild disclosed that there was an adver 
difference of nearly 3 per cent. between the book values anj 
market values of the portfolio held on life account at Decem. 
ber 31st. From the long-term standpoint, however, this was no 
important since the life fund consisted very largely of redeem. 
able securities. The small depreciation would be substantially 
exceeded by the future automatic increment in value as the 
maturity dates approached. Mr. R. H. Brand’s survey at th 
North British and Mercantile Insurance meeting was devoted 
mainly to an examination of the underwriting results. He 
pointed out that the fine profit for 1939 was 9.24 per cent. of 
premiums, which were slightiy smailer owing mainly toa 

contraction of business in the United States and Canada. 


1940 


RUBBER SHARE PROSPECTS 

Just what effects tne developments in Holland will have oa 
the working of the rubber and tin regulation schemes it is still 
too eariy to forecast. In the meantime evidence accumulates 
that this year’s prospects for rubber-productng companies, both 
in Malaya and the Dutch East Indies, are bright. Mr. Enc 
Miller has given a balanced view of the position at the recent 
meetings of Pataling Rubber Estates and Bikam Rubber Estate, 
Lid. While he emphasises that the present rate of release 
under the regulation scheme will have to be reduced for th 
last six months of this year, he is confident that both these con- 
panies will account for a larger crop in 1940 than in 193% 
Pataliag has entered into forward sales of 1,592,640 Ibs. ata 
average price of over 1o}d. London terms, and it appears thit 
its costs will not be unduly increased. This company has th 
advantage of a low capitalisation, its financial position is strong 
and its estates are in good shape. At 26s. 6d. the £1 units yield 
roughly 9 per cent. on the basis of the 12 per cent. dividend 
paid for 1939. The “ceiling” under the dividend limiv 
tion plan is the 1§ per cent. paid for 1937. 

Bikam is also well situated in having ample liquid asses 
and a good basis for earnings in satisfactory forward sales. Out 
of the 1940 crop forward contracts up to the amount @ 
1,908,480 lbs. have been made at an average price of 104d 
London terms. This may be compared with the 9.16d. actui 
realised price for the company’s sales in 1939. It looks 
therefore, as if the 1940 earnings will show a satisfactory it 
crease. Bikam 2s. units stand at 1s. 7}d. to yield 9 per cemt 
on the 7} per cent. dividend. The “ ceiling ” in this case is th 
10 per cent. paid in 1937, and in anything like reasonable cot- 
ditions one would expect this level to be reached. 


THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 


! orporated I arte 83 
Head Office: 4, THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, W.C2 


West End Office: 17, Northumberland Avenue, W.C.2. 
| dom Cant £4.50 yO 
Reser Fur $2,475, 

( rt y Res £2,000, 
Reserve Lia v of Propri sur t Char £4,500 ) 

The Bank, which has numerot Bra hroughout Australia | New 
Zealand sues T upline Transfers Letters of Credit nd Dr 5, als 
Circular Credits and Travellers’ (¢ ue I parts of t wort 
Deposits for fixe periods rec 
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‘NERVOUS INDIGESTION? NOT ME! NOT SINCE 


THE DAY YOU TOLD ME TO “CUT STARCH”' 


ONSIDERING that most of 

us have our fads and fancies 
pretty well established, it is quite 
remarkable how many men and 
women followed theadvice which 
we gave at the beginning of the 
war to ‘cut starch’. We advised a 
change from starchy, stomach- 
taxing foods, thus taking much 
of the load off the nerves and 





easing nervous indigestion. We 
suggested a switch-over to Vita- 
Weat, the sensible modern Crisp- 
bread. 


Thousands took this advice, and 
judging from the comments we 
hear they found it good. And 
what is more, they are finding 
Vita-Weat very good too. 
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ONLY HOME-GROWN WHEAT IS USED IN MAKING 


Vita-Weat 


VITA-WEAT AND 
MARMALADE 
IS DELICIOUS 
Vita-Weat scarcely 
needs butter 





PEEK FREAN’S CRISPBREAD 
Cartons 1'6 and 10d. Packets 6d. and 2d. 
Made by Peek Frean & Co. Lid. 








Makers of Famous Biscuits 











BOOKS AND ACTION 


Books are needed more than ever 
DICTIONARIES and GRAMMARS 
Maps for holidays @ Wear maps of all fronts. 


J. & E. BUMPUS LTD. 


Booksellers since 1790 








beee477 OXFORD STREET, W.la=ammm 





A Sussex Motor Mechanic 


, 
t 






THINK OF 
THESE MEN AND 


HELP THEM 


You can well imagine what terrible perils this War Is adding to 
the already hazardous tasks of our Life-boatmen at sea. 
Now more than ever do they need your help in pounds, 
shillings and pence, to maintain them in their magnificent work. 
As the War at sea intensifies so the call from this Institution 
for your aid becomes more urgent. We know you will not fail 
us now—send whatever you can afford. 


ROYAL NATIONAL 


LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


Life-Boat House, Boreham Wood, Herts. 


he RARL OF HARROW BY, Hos r 
Lt-Cad. C. R. SATTERTHW AIT I BJ 
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Life assurance in war time 


Under most of our schemes we grant 
policies at normal rates with a reduction 


in benefits on death during hostilities. 


Ask for particulars. 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 
Founded 1762 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C.2 
No shareholders 


No commission 











UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Capital Authorised and Issued, £12,000,000 Paid-up Capital, 
24,000,000; Resesve Liability of Proprietors, £8,000,000 (Not capable of bein 
galled up except in the event of and for the purpose of the Bank being wound | 


600,000. 


—£12,000,000; Reserve Fund, £3,250,000; Special Currency Reserve, 
ites 


£1 
DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Australian St 
and Dominion of New Zealand TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. 
Commercial and Circular Letters of Credit and Travellers’ Cheques issued BILLS 
are purchased or sent for Colle DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on 
terms which may be ascertained on application 

71, CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C.3, 


HEAD OFFICE: 
15, CARLOS PLACE, W.1 


WEST END AGENCY: 





THE ‘‘ARETHUSA’’ TRAINING SHIP 


is still helping poor boys to become good sailors 











An old “Arethusa” boy has 
recently been awarded the 
STANHOPE GOLD MEDAL by 
the ROYAL HUMANE SOCIETY 
for the bravest act of the year. 


att 


DONATIONS & LEGACIES URGENTLY NEEDED 


THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES and 
‘““ARETHUSA’’ TRAINING SHIP 


(FOUNDED 1843) 


164, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.2 


PRESIDENT: H.R.H. THE DUKE OF KENT, K.G. 
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“THE SPECTATOR” CROSSWORD No. 63 ACROSS 5. A tamed paint after 


1. As in the case of other girls 6 battle (2 words 6). 


[A prize of a Book Token for one guinea will be given to the sender of the first her sea-side adventure ended _ - re herself, though 
nina fall 8) 


correct solution of this week’s crossword puzzle to be 
marked “ Crossword Puzzle,” ld 


uid be receive : 
Wednesday. No envelopes will be opened before noon on Wednesday. Solutions 6. An order of fruit (5). 
should be on the form appearing bel: The name of the winner will be published in at 

our next ‘ Envelopes containing solutions must be 9. Maces? (7). 
are surcharged on delivery. Solutions from the U.S.A 


ar a 2hd. stamp, otherwise they 


opened Envelopes should be 


i Pops 
i not later than first post on in romance (9). : 


7 and 24. He may have disting. 
tion but lacks « pacity ‘one 

e word) (10). 

cannot be accepted.] 10. Dumb about the radio, mak- 8. They might be 


wg teel 
ing a musical instrument (7). 9). {0 me 





ee 


i a 


‘ ‘ H 


=<: ' 


ae KEW 
SS SSN 


11. Distant (6). _ Marketing beer wit 
12. A bolster can be made so (8). ” wren beer with a strp 
14. A vessel put back (4). . Distinguished flower coin (g) 
15. Tommy’s French for a tin of . The unknown alters (9), 
perfume is glowing (10). ; The lean poet becomes ms 
18. “ The only pretty ring-time ” more than an animal (8), 
Handle roughly (6). 
A worthless bard (5), 
\ , ; , See above. 
21. It occurs 252 times in New “Press-men ; Slaves of the 
Guinea (2 words) (3, §). Servants of Light® 


SS 23. Having reached 51 _ the (Arnold) 4) 
Sw _. prophet turns round in an 


To). 
19. What cards those airmen are! 
(4). 


NNWNWN 


SQ 
/6 African land (6). SOLUTION TO 


: i 26. It’s pretty work when little CROSSWORD No. 62 
Sa " Robert gets confused in the 
lake (7). 
27. Is a sage turned lethal (7). 
8. Follow (5). 


-- N 3 29. Specially (9). 
. W DOWN 
24 


a 





ma 
Ranh} 
mi 
Cc =/- 


Ee Ee 


. The middle light is petrified 


(5). 

2. Evidently he didn’t function 
at the burial of Sir John 
Moore (2 words) (4, 5). 

3. Tardy old boy dedicated to a 
monastic life (6). 

4. “O woman! in our hours of 
- ” (Scott) (4). 
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SOLUTION NEXT W 


The winner of Crossword No. 62 is Mr. W. H. Julian, 
EEK 8 Trelawney Road, St. Austell, Cornwall. 





Prepaid Classified Advertisements 





RATES 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). Head- 
ings displayedin CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to 
a line charged as a line. Vouchers sent only to advertisers 
whose announcements exceed 9 lines. Series discounts 

24%, for 6 insertions ; §°,, jor 13; 74 for 26; and 10 

for $2. Instructions should reach THE SPECTATOR 
Office. 99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, with remittance 
to ensure insertion not later than Tuesday of each week 


PERSONAL 


»LATTIS KILLS COCKROACHES, Safe, Simple, 
] ) sure, guaranteed, world-famed. From chemists, 
including Boots’ branches, or Sole makers : HOWARTHS, 
473 Crooksmoor, Sheffield 10. Tins 1/6,2/6,4/6 post free. 


>» LUTHNER PIANOS. Secondhand, reconditioned 
I ) as new, at greatly reduced prices. Apply tothe Sole 
Concessionnaires, WHELPDALE, MAXWELL, AND Copp, 
Lrp. (formerly known av Blithner and Co.. Ltd.) 17- 
23 Wigmore Street, W.1. Langham 1423 


( YHARMINGLY furnished 9-roomed house 28 miles 
from London. Refrigerator, modern bathroom, 

lovely views and garden. Every comfort. 4 gns. week. 

Mas. Mrrcneit, 7 Cowley Street, London. S.W.1. 


] ETECTIVES.—Divorce, Private Enquiries, etc. 
Moderate. Consultation free. —UNiversaL Detec- 
Tives (Estab. 1929), 12 Henrietta St., W.2. TEM. 8594. 


yo ARK Holders have a Confidential Town 
4 address. $s. p.a.— Write, BM MONO323, W C.1 


NITATION IN THE COUNTRY HOME.— EDUCATIONAL 

‘Townsfolk in the country “ for the duration ” need _ —E 
a ee DEGREE FOR YOU! Lond. Univ. degree cam 
im Pe a didates over 23 may take shorter Special Entrance 
ae ODOURLESS, GERM - FREE, instead of Matric. exam. Wolsey Hall will prepare you 
SAFE. Fits anywhere, indoors or outdoors, without by post. Free loan of books; tuition continued free if 
plumbing. Scores of thousands in use re Houses, ou fail; low fees. 959 Successes at Special Entrance 
Cottages, Bungalows, Compe, Air-Raid S — rospectus from C. D. Parker, M.A. LLD 
Write for Free Illustrated Booklet and prices to ELSAN D , » a ” in oie — 
Co, (Dept. 254 3), §1 Clapham Road, London, S.W.9. Dept. Bya, Wwetssy Fatt, Garces: Cae. 1894 “ 
as JS PUBLISHED 


a —_ 
PUBLIC AND PREPARATORY SCHOOLS 
YEAR BOOK. 


,ATERMILL: » conv to ished Official book of Headmasters Conference and 
\ A pt. — anemone et, wieeee . Association of Preparatory Schools. Consult re Schools, 
One mile Petersfield. Careers, &c., 10s 6d. net.—DEANE AND SONS, 3! 
Apply Dow er AND Co., Petersfield, Hants. Museum Street, W.C.1 
: “ agg ty ere I Y NIVERSITY COLLEGE OF NORTH WALES, 
W! LL-FURNISHED and recently modernised J BANGOR. 
Cottage on outskirts of quiet Berkshire village on 
edge of Downs near Goring-on-Thames. Good rail and Applications are invited for the post of TEMPORARY 
bus services. 3 bed. (sleep $), large well-stocked garden, ASSISTANT LECTURER IN CLASSICS fe 
tennis court, garage. Domestic service available. § gns. session 1940-41. Salary £300. 
per week for summer months, less for longer let. Letters Applications and testimonials should be received not 
to D. Verscuoyie, Esq., 26 Bywater Street, London, later than Monday, June 3rd, by the Recistrar, Uni- 
S.W.3. versity College of North Wales, Bangor, from whom 
further particulars may be obtained. 


= ee LONG'S superb—a joy to light ’’— 
Smoker's judgment’s always right. 


CINEMAS 


SCHOOLS 
: TP\HE KING'S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY 
\ CADEMY CINEMA 


Oxford Street. Ger. 2981. KING’S AND ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, 
JEAN RENOIR’'S value £100 to £25 p.a. TWELVE to FOURTEEN 
*LA MARSEILLAISE” (A). offered by examination in May. TW ‘ 
Commencing May 11th—LILIAN HARVEY MEMORIAL SCHOLARSHIPS of £100 p.a. 
in a Schubert romance “ SERENADE” (U) MUSIC of £50 p.a.—Apply HEADMASTER. 














ng the heather bens, pine-clad slopes 


SAFE AREA; NO PERMITS 





IN THE HEART OF THE 


\. ATHOLL PALACE COLT CEDAR COTTAGES 


in traditional character 


HOTEL as illustrated (3 bedrooms) or larger from 


£700, ready for oceupation, Described 
in Country Life and Homes and Gardens 


HIGHLANDS . 
Double boarding makes for greater drynes 


and sparkling streams, C and warmth than either brick or stone 
time relaxation and health await you where every land- ; . Insurance 2/6%. State requirements and 
pleases. Nearly 50 acres of private pleasure grounds; sité locality when writing for free literature 


Tennis, Swimming, Dancing. Entertainments tor every 
day of your sta | OLT, son « co., tro, 


REQUIRED BETHERSDEN, Near Ashford, KENT 


PITLOCHRY, PERTHSHIRE, SCOTLAND Telephone: Bethersden 216. 
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APPOINTMENTS 


‘ORTH LONDON COLLEGIATE SCHOOL } 
\ SANDALL ROAD, N.W.s 
The Governors invite applications for the post ol 
jead Mistress vacant January, 1941! Salary {800 | | 
Applications, giving full particulars 
















































: ising to £1,006 
: f qualifications and experience, and accompanied by 
u| opies of 3 to § testimonials, must reach the Clerk to 
he Governors at Canons, Edgware (to which the school 
S| sremoving) by June 12. 
i.) 
) 
Dd) 
AUTHORS, TYPEWRITERS, &c. 
io < 
a) 
. TYPING. Novels, plays, theses, 


NTELLIGENT ? 
Checked. Keen rates. Les, 18 King’s Drive, Edgware. | 


ITERARY Typewrtg. Trans. &c.,promptly ex.MSS. 
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:, j 1s. 1,000 words. Carbon copy 3d. 1,000. Miss‘N. | (so that both = e 
ian, McFar.ANe (C), TheStudy,96Marinef de., Leigh-on-Sea edges shave etn 4 ll 
— —-— ¥ : 

l'YPEWRITING ofall descriptions including French, 
— | Italian & German. LADbroke 1378 after 7 p.m. | 
- } 
= HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES ~S 
PHONG 
— SLE OF WIGHT Country House in 23 acres; h, &c., ¢ he 7 
can- | elec. light, own sea shore, jetty, safe bathing, tennis, | —— 
ance sun-bathing. —S. CriTcHARD, Woodside, Wootton, L.W. J \ 4 I 
you 
ee if oe - p 
nce, YEFRESH YOURSELVES in English country | HAS A MAGNETIC PICK U 
-D,, R (to retrieve 
Ask for descriptive list (3d. post free) of 180 INNS fallen blades) 
— and HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE’S REPRESHMENT HOUSI } 
ASSOCIATION, LTD. ¥ 
S P.R. H. A., Lrp., St. GrorGce’s House, 193 Regent 
Street, W.1 < 
al ( ak 
.- ‘ALTDEAN, Brighton. GLENDOWER, first-class Ey 
; ~ ogy eo : 7 
‘ guest house el.: Rottingdean 95§2. / . 
— i 
am a K CLUB,LTD..,21St.George’sSq.,S.W.1. | , 
Room and breakfast ss.; one night only §s. 6d. >) { 
LRY or 30s. weekly, with. dinner 6s. 6d. night or 35s. to : } 
for gns. week! Vict. 7289 as 
not TAKES ANY MAKE 
~ OF WAFER BLADE 
= RECOMMENDED BRITISH SS» 
HOTELS 
RY MICROMETER 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVILLE. ADJUSTMENT 
7 BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks).—HAVEN (for light and 
VER CAMBRIDGE.—UNIVERSITY ARMS stiff beards) 
WORE epzELt (Angus).—GLENESK. 
aaa HUNSTANTON.—LE STRANGE ARMS & GOLF 
LINKS 








KESWICK.—KESWICK. 

LOCH AWE (Argyllshire).—LOCH AWE. 
MANCHESTER.—BOWDON HYDRO. 
PORTREE (Isle of Skye).—ROYAL. 

ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.— GRAND. 



















‘ECLIPSE’ SUPER BLADE 


ns forms the wor!ds best 









IS PRECISION 
BUILT THROUGHOUT 


and with the 
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having combination 





RAZORS 2/6 to 10/6 
BLADES 3forl/ 5 forl’8 















Obtainable from all usual suppliers 
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JAMES NEILL & CO.(SHEFFIELD) LTD 
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‘ } C ™ 
rlOTe 
recommended by 


Ushley Courtenay 


Each hotel in this column is personally 
known to me. Each will fit in with many a 
“ Spectator ” reader’s needs. But if you do 
not see what you require in the shop 
window, write to me, and, so far as south 
and south-west England is concerned, my 
“Let’s Halt Awhile” books should provide 
the solution for summer holidays. 

Vol. I, Kent, Surrey, Sussex. 200 pages. 


Vol. Il, Devon, Cornwall, Somerset, 2nd 
ed:tion. 190 pages. Vol. Ill, Hants, 
Dorset, Wilts, Isle of Wight. Ist edition. 


112 pages. 


Price 1/6 each. (Post free.) 

Requests tor advice or orders for copies 
should be addressed : Mr. Ashley Courtenay, 
at The Spectator Limited, 99 Gower Street, 
London, W.C.1. 





ANGLESEY. po 
ts lights and its serenity? 
dona seems to have caught them al) 






this Island, with its colours, 
WERN Y WYLAN, Liand- 
Beaumaris 77. 


you know 


BANGOR, North Wales 


enioy 


CASTLE 
ceful holiday this 
sed, hi 


HOTEL You can 
year at this comfortable, 


Beautiful 


i pea 


nodern toric house scenery 


BEXHILL. sussex HOTEL RIPOSO—hard by the Golf 
Links, and at the quietest end of the front Bdrms 
with modern comforts even to ‘phone. Tel.: Bexhill 472. 


BOURNEMOUTH. BOURNE HALL HOTEL. In the “ key 


Position."”” Easy access to sea, shops. theatres and golf 
nks. 100 up-to-date bdrms Tel Bournemouth 5. 
BRIGHTON, THE KING'S H_Y2t For the dignity 
f the past and the improvements of modern times. 
Specially reduced quotation for long term residence 


BUDLEIGH SALTERTON. Devon, ROSEMULLION 


HOTEI A Ist-cl hote) of distinction in a remarkably 
congenial limate Good food and personal service. 
BURFORD. THE LAMB.” A modernly equipped 
Cotswold Inn in an unspoilt Cotswold town Trout 
fishing available 

CHURSTON FERRERS, Nr. Brixham, S. Devon. LUPTON 
I ovely country house hotel near the sea is now 

ised Noted for hospitality and homeline 


COBHAM, Surrey WOODLANDS PARK HOTEL. 


A country Hotel near Town Electric train service 
18 acres of ground Tern £4 4s 0d to £7 7s. 0d 
CROWBOROUGH, Sussex The CREST HOTEL—a first- 
: hotel of taste Cen. Hig All-weather Tennis 
Court. Cocktai) Lounge Lift Te).: Crowborough 394-5 









EXETER. For the sleep of the just or for a gril) of 
gratification sti at the ROYAL CLARENCE HOTEL 
n the quiet of the Cathedrai Close 





A first- 


FALMOUTH, Cornwall GREENBANK HOTEL 
hotel with a first-class fF tion on the water's edge 
with Falmouth Harbour. 


new sun-lounge overlooking 


HAYWARDS HEATH. BIRCH HOTEL. One of the 


be country house hotels in Sussex. Quiet, comfortable, 
sporting Frequent electric trains to London. Tel.: 170 
nr. MANCHESTER. BOWDON HYDRO, Bowdon, 
Cheshire So near and yet so far from Cottonopolis 
Most comfortable A.A., R.A.C 


sunny and 
An hotel of 
From 4 gns. 


PENZANCE, QUEEN'S HOTEL. 8 
South, overlooking Mount’'s Bi: 
comfort 100 bedrooms and lift 





facing 
quiet 


PLYMPTON. ELFORDLEIGH HOTEL, on the edge of 
Dartmoor and six miles to the sea for an “ out of the 
rut holiday Telephone: Plympton 221411 


SHAFTESBURY ,Dorset. COOMBE HSE. HOTEL. Tel.: 130 
AA., R.A.C Mag. country hotel, licnsd Situated in 
50 acres parkland, lovely gdn. 700 feet. Excellent chef. 


STRATHSPEY, Inverness-shire. AVIEMORE HOTEL 
Overlooking Rothiemurchus Pine Forest Private 9 hole 
Golf Course Tel.: Aviemore 211 


TORQUAY. GRAND HOTEL. A five-star hotel and 
more in the grandest pstn of Torbay and on the level 
Trm neld. Golf, Tennis, Squash and Nightly Dancing 


TORQUAY. HEADLAND HOTEL. A Ist-cl, rsdtl. ht) 
y bdrm. o'lkg. Torbay; Ist-cl serv 
lir. of Swiss Manager Te 


cuisine ce 


Torquay 2161, 


with eve 
under the « 
And here is 
appropriate 


ses, 


TUNBRIDGE WELLS. spa 
Peace. Ar 5 


etting of 60 acres 


HOTEI 
hotel of dig d rr 
of Part d d spe « Golf Cour 


HOTEL, a 


ts private 


TWYFORD, Berkshire HALI 
ise hotel where ery bec om has 


ountry he 















Not only those over forty, but 


the pre scrit trmme OFStress and anxrety 
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Now, as never before, do you 


need ° Phyllosan* 


1)' ICTORS know the worth of ind vitality swe ps away rat ‘pression, 


Phyllosan’ br i tablets in tumes ind rives fresh courave to. fac 
fstrain. One writ “7 a: - | whatever the future may bring. 
= “J ‘Phyllosan’ tablets are the result of 


7) pret , , ; { 1 " 
ul fy researches by E. Buergi, M.D., Pro- 


? ; , pnener 4 

F ( fessor of Medicine at Berne Univer- 
ity Chey contain no harmful drugs, 
1 " Cause ne di estive disturbance, are 
1 feels the dev izing , 
nmon-constipating, have no unpleasant 


hould take ‘Phyllosan’ tablets, ‘The | “es 

whole system benetits. Phe heart 1 And it is so simple. Just two tiny 
fortified, the nerves strenethened, tablets three times a day betore 
and all physt il and vital forces in- meal But if you take the tablets 
reased, Asense of renewed strength regularly, the results will astonish you. 


Start taking 


PHYLLOSAN 


Revitalizing, Rejuvenating Tablets 


Of all chemist Bley §/- (doud mantity), and 20]- (nearly ten times the a/+ s1ze) 


ba 


7 


To revitalize your Blood, rejuvenate your Arteries 
correct your Blood Pressure, fortify your Heart 
strengthen your Nerves, increase your Physical 


and Vital Forees—irrespective of age! 


Proprictar, rights are not cla:med apart from t 1. trade mark ‘Phyllosan, whiel property o Natural Chemicats t 








‘Astonished at the results’’ 


of P} n= 
} t ’ h I 
. , 1 phy le 
’ , fay s \ fo 

P t oF ’ x 
Vi, - 





pene < : om om eee oe 


- POST THIS COUPON 


To Natural Chemicals Led. 


(Dept. 54 ) 
Se. Helens, Lancs. 


1 enctose 24d. stamp ‘or postag Please send me a 
ablet-contamer and your bovk abou! ‘Phyllovan’ tablets 


Name 


iddress 




















othces, 





